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NOBODY WHO LOVES COWS SHOULD MISS THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW AT MEMPHIS NEXT WEEK 
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NOTHER pay day may be secured 

on many Southern farms from ap- 
ples, provided the proper thought is 
given to the selection of varieties, plant- 
ing, pruning, spray- 
ing, cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, etc. Many 
folks have been dis- 
appointed, not only 
in apples, but other 
fruit, because they 
were laboring under 
the false idea that 
all that is necessary 
is to. set the trees 
and let them knock 
for themselves. This is entirely erron- 
eous and unless one is willing to give the 
proper care to apple trees, just as is 
given to cotton, corn and other similar 
crops, it is a waste of time and money 
to set the trees. 


Who Should Plant Them?—No one 





L. A. NIVEN 


Apples Do More Than Keep Doctors Away 


They May Be Made a Source of Cash on Many Local Markets 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


should plant apples for home use or as a_ will 
source of cash income, in a small or big 
way, unless he first makes up his mind 
that he is going to do the job right. Un- 
less he makes up his mind that the apple 
tree is a plant that requires cultivating 
and fertilizing just the same as does the 
cotton plant, he had better let them alone. 


Leader of All Fruits—The apple is 
probably the most universally liked of 
all our fruits. We are familiar with the 
oft-made statement that this delicious 
fruit will not grow in the South. In nine 
cases out of 10 this is due to the fact 
that it hasn’t been given a chance. In 
many instances, the trees haven't even 
been set In thousands of others they are 
have been set and given no further at- 
tention. Is it any wonder that apples 


after 


ing and packing. 


ot grow in the South under 
conditions ? 


Must Be Well Graded and Displayed. 
—Just as with other fruits and vegetables, 
one must do more than grow a quality 
product to get the best price. 
product must of course be produced, but 
this is done, the selling must 
done intelligently, first, by properly grad- 
A basketful of small, 
medium size and large apples offered to 
the consumer will not bring anything like 
the price that a box of fancy, large ap- 
ples carefully arranged so as to be at- 
tractive will command. 
be taken into consideration. 
not willing to meet these require- 
ments should not look to the apple as a 
source of another pay day, but those who 
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Roadster (with rumble seat) $675 
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When it comes to do/ar 


value P| uy 


mouth is really 


the lowest priced . . . 


Compare the 


built Plymouth with what 
you get at the prices asked 
for the few other cars in its field. 


You discover that, dollar-for-dollar, 


the new Plymouth gives 


any other motor car in the lowest- 


priced group. 


No other car of its class gives you such 


smart style and full size. 


No other car can approach it in speed, 
acceleration and smoothness. 


No other car gives you the assuring 
safety of internal-expanding hydraulic 


new Chrysler- 
only in other 
cars costing far 
more. 


You must come 
to the inevita- 
ble conclusion 
that in point of 
dollar value the 
Plymouth is ac- 
tually the low- 
est-priced car in 


you more than 


the entire auto~ 


mobile field. 


4-wheel brakes, equipment you get 


$ 





AND UPWARDS 


Roadster . . #675 


(with rumble seat) 


Coupe .. . 685 
Touring . . . 695 
2-Door Sedan . 700 
De Luxe Coupe 735 


(with rumble seat) 


4-Door Sedan . 735 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Plym- 
outh dealers are in a position to 
extend the convenience of 

time payments. 





will do it may certainly profit by do- 
ing so. 

Where Can Market Be Found?— 
Especially where one is near the larger 
towns and smaller cities it is likely that 
high quality apples will find a ready 
sale. In the larger cities where there are 
cold storage houses, apples from the ap- 
ple growing regions may be found avail- 
able from these places the year round. 
Such is not true, however, in the towns 
and smaller cities, and it is here that the 
farmer may often find a profitable mar- 
ket for well grown, high quality apples. 
Certain varieties, of course, will not suc- 
ceed in all sections of the South, but 
there are few regions where some varie- 
ties will not succeed. One of the finest 
little orchards of Delicious apples that I 
have ever seen is in the delta of South- 
east Arkansas. This is right down in the 
heart of the territory where most people 
will tell you that apples will not grow 
at all. 


Early Varieties the Leaders.—As a 
rule, the summer and early fall varieties 
will be found the most profitable in Cen- 
tral and Lower South. It is in these 
regions that the standard winter varieties 
of apples will not do as well as farther 
North. Such summer and fall varieties 
as Red June, Yellow Transparent, Grimes 
Golden, and Delicious will do well in al- 
most all of the Central and Lower South. 
While I do not advise the planting of 
these varieties exclusively, yet it does seem 
desirable that the larger part of the 
planting for home use and local markets 
should be of these summer and early fall 
varieties. Of course, one should have a 
few of the winter varieties on hand for 
home use. The summer and early fall 
market is not nearly so well supplied as 
is the winter market. By growing these 
summer and fall varieties one will have 
less trouble finding a market than when 
the winter varieties are grown, which 
must be put on the market in competi- 
tion with apples from the commercial 
growing sections. 


Secure All Available Information.— 
Only those who will give the proper study 
to the requirements for successful apple 
growing should undertake to make the 
apple a source of another pay day on 
the farm. Fall and winter is the proper 
time for setting the trees. Those inter- 
ested should secure bulletins from the 
county agent on apple culture and make a 
careful study of them. Secure nursery- 
men’s catalogs, as these often contain 
a great deal of worth while information 
in addition to discussions of varieties, 
prices, etc. By carefully reading The 
Progressive Farmer each week through- 
out the year, definite information as to 
how to handle and care for the apple 
orchard will be found, but a careful 
reading of bulletins and other literature 
is highly advisable, because apple grow- 
ing cannot be made profitable if it 1 
handled in a haphazard manner. There- 
fore, considerable reading and study '5 
most highly desirable. 


Supply Home Needs and Nearby 
Market. — Only when one is located 
in a section where apples are grown on 4 
commercial scale would it be advisable 
to go into the business on a large scale to 
ship to distant markets. The growing 0! 
enough for home use and to supply the 
nearby markets is what the genera 
farmer, or amateur, should look to ™ 
this matter. And I want to repeat, that 
only those who will give very serous 
thought and study to the requirements 
necessary for success in apple culture, 
should undertake it. The growing 0 
apples is not a difficult matter, but the 
requirements for success must be met ! 
it is to prove profitable. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week will be dis 

cussed the possibilities in peach growiné 





as the next topic in our “pay day” S¢ 
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‘IT Wouldn’t Grow Tobacco,” Says Jeter 


See What You Think of the Reasons He Gives Herewith 


E WERE passing along a little-used road in 

an Eastern Carolina county when around a 

curve we came upon a house. It was not 
much as modern houses go. Just a frame dwelling, 
square in architecture, appearing to have four rooms 
downstairs and probably three up- 
stairs. No bathroom. Unpainted. 
A short porch running across the 
front. Yet it was a home. There 
was evidence that the family had 
lived there for some years. The 
house itself was weathered. Be- 
yond, to the right, were the lots 
for the livestock, a small barn and 
stable combined, the pigpen, and 
the fenced tane which likely led 
back to a small pasture. 





F. H. JETER 


The house was snugly placed against the second- 
growth pine. The underbrush came to within a few 
yards and the weeds were within reaching distance of 
the porch. At the side of the house, a wagon partially 
loaded with cured tobacco was standing, and from the 
top of the load the owner was passing into a window 
of the upper story, stick after stick wrapped tightly 
with the leaf. Hands, unmistakably feminine, reached 
for each stick as it was lifted. The arms were small 
as if youth were at work. 

I 

“Yes,” said my companion, as if reading my unvoiced 
question, “they have moved out of that bedroom. The 
tobacco must be packed down to get in order, you 
know. If necessary, the whole family would be moved 
down into the dining room or kitchen, for on this crop 
depends the money that the family will have this year. 

“The pity of it is,’ he continued, “some tobacco 
growers try to make enough money with three months’ 
work to last them throughout the year and usually 
they don’t.” 

And as I mused on what I had seen, once more I said 
I would not grow tobacco. 

II 

This determination grew as we went farther down 

the road. Just as we left the house, we 


By F. H. JETER 


Agricultural Editor, N. C. Extension Service 


fuel was added. The bunk made of loose plank and a 
new log or two, was covered with a patchwork quilt 
and by the bunk in many places the dog kept vigil with 
his master. 

For what? Why farmers of North Carolina con- 
tinue to grow tobacco under prevailing conditions, I 
cannot see. 


IV 


A short while ago, while the tobacco curing season 
was on, a short course for farm boys and girls was 
held at State College. Those who saw the 424 young 
folks there said, without doubt, it was the finest group 
of young people ever assembled in North Carolina. 
But they did not come from the tobacco farms of the 
state. They came from places where their fathers have 
some livestock, grow food and feed crops. Most of 
them were from sections where tobacco is not an im- 
portant crop. The boys and girls from the tobacco 
sections wanted to come, because some of them wrote: 
“IT was all ready to come to the short course, and 
vanted to come, but Daddy says we will have to help 
with the tobacco; I am sorry I cannot be there.” These 
were not their exact words, but many letters like this 
were received from both girls and boys. There was a 
note of sadness in some of the letters. Of course, 
young boys and even girls must work. It is no disgrace 
to work; but rather it is honorable. It is no disgrace 
to get dirty working on the farm. But to get dirty 
and to work unto utter weariness with little reward so 
that there is no incentive to keep fresh and clean— 
that’s the bad thing about growing tobacco. 


Vv 


In those parts of North Carolina where tobacco is 
grown almost exclusively, there is the most apparent 
poverty. Not poverty of money alone, but poverty of 
culture; poverty of soil; poverty of good homes and 
social environment; poverty of health, and of every- 
thing that goes to make rural life that ideal mode ot 


living which in the past has built the true civilization 
ot this state. No figures will be offered to substan- 
tiate this, but in the past 10 years I have been in every 
county of North Carolina. I have traveled back from 
the main highways and talked with people and studied 
their surroundings and methods. 
VI 

If it were good taste, two counties of North Caro- 
lina could be contrasted. One is a tobacco county with 
cotton and corn, of course, being grown. Go into that 
county and see the poorly dressed women, the poor, ill- 
kept homes, the washed fields, the evidence of a bitter 
fight against hopeless odds. The other is a livestock 
county. Dairying is beginning to be an important in- 
dustry and some beef herds are kept. There are hay 
fields, pastures, corn after legumes, and cotton. Some 
tobacco also is grown. In this county, most of the 
homes are painted. There are grass lawns, flowers, 
electric lights, waterworks, happy vigorous children 
who can sing and play as well as work hard when 
necessary. Good barns, filled with feed are seen; poul- 
try flocks of pure strain are properly housed and all 
the evidences of a good living can be found generally. 


Tobacco may not be the root_of all the conditions 
found in the first county. But somehow the two seem 
to go together. The crop is an exacting taskmaster. 
It calls for hand labor and much personal, painstaking 
attention. When it is sold, there is a thrill about the 
markets which grips and holds, but when all is over, the 
family of the man who grew the weed gets little back 
for its labor. No, I wouldn’t grow tobacco. 


Cc —=—a—" 
Tobacco Has Root-knot 


" HAT is the matter with the tobacco plant 1 
am sending and what is the remedy?” 


These roots were all but destroyed by nem- 
atodes which produce a disease known as_ root-knot. 
Do not attempt to grow tobacco on this land for three 
years and in the meantime keep it free of weeds. Sow 
to Abruzzi rye now, Brabham or Iron cowpeas next 
june, oats in October, 1929. Follow with corn and 

3rabham or Iron cowpeas in May or 





met the remainder of the family, coming 





home from the tobacco barn. They came 
in single file, the smaller children first— 
and the smallest could not have been 
much over seven. The others followed, 
with the mother walking wearily in the 
tear, Probably she had a right to be 
Weary, for tobacco is an exacting task- 
Master. \Vhen it begins to mature, the 
Whole family usually is called into action. 
The mother must arise early to cook the 
Morning meal. 
field where the priming is done; others 
Must go to the shady spot near the barn 


phant.” 
dertaking 


. : great. vated. 

where the leaves are wrapped on sticks ae Ry ae ee ae ee —- : re ai 

Teady tye es : ee 2. —_ Fr ou ° . An investment requiring a quic e- 

be y for the barn, and eer must always The hazards are great. Oil investments cision is often a fake. If there isn’t suf- 
on duty where the leaf is being killed are speculative and in a class with min- ficient time to “sleep over it,” something 

out and cured. ing investments. is probably wrong. 


The children’s clothes were gummy and 
dirty from contact with the tobacco stalks, 
their youthful faces were tired. I could see 
fone of the wonderful hopefulness and 
freshness one likes to see on the face of 


covery or 


have only 


’ ground floor” are rarely to be taken, 

a child, Only utter weariness. 4. Investment in “real estate’ situated Those who are “on the ground floor” will 
r Ill in some distant place is sometimes as monopolize the opportunity. 

. dangerous as mining stock. People have 11. “Playing the stock market on mar- 

And night came before that trip was been known to buy swamps advertised gin” and all other forms of speculation 

Over, Aj} along the road was the pun- as “seashore frontage.” Know what you are decidedly not for the small investor. 


oy smell of burning wood. Wreaths 
smoke moved lazily from the chim- 


n 
f¥s_of the tobacco barns along the way. long time 
Mder the shelters, at the end of the from sales. 


: “te the lanterns burned fitfully, making panies” 
aint gleam in the darkness. Stooping 
mS could be seen stirring fires and a 


of sparks would show when fresh 


1, Mining Stock.—The best looking mine tion, 
Some must go to the in the world may prove a “white ele- 
Mining is a very expensive un- 

and the risks are unusually 


3. In the wake of every important dis- 
invention there comes a host 
of schemes. 
the best intentions, but fre- 
quently their enthusiasm is about all they 
have to sell. 


are buying before you invest. 

5. “Land development” 
quently do not pan out. At best it is a 
before any money comes in 


that are going to “sell by mail” 
should be generally avoided. 


Uncle Sam Warns Against Fakes and Frauds 


OMETIME ago, when the epidemic of speculative buying was at its height 

in this country, Uncle Sam himself issued a memorable public “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” warning which ought to be posted in every 
land and printed in every farm paper every fall as crop marketing begins. Here 
is the official danger-signal schedule for investors as then announced by the 
United States Treasury Department:— 


the money. 


9.“Special 


The promoters of these may 


symptoms. 


Look before you leap. 


outright for 


schemes _fre- stocks 
change. 


Investment in “new com- 


posto ffice 


It is rarely the patentee who makes off. 


7. ‘‘New manufacturing methods” should 
always be closely checked and investi- 


inducements” in 
counts or stock bonuses urging you to be 
one of the first to invest are 


10. “Tips” alleged to land you ‘on the 


Beware of the “bucket shop.” 
investment do so 
through a member of a legitimate ex- 


12. Stock in “mail order companies” be- 
ing organized with promises 
what others have done seldom turn out 
6. Patent rights and process distribu- well. 


June, 1930, and wheat in late October. 
This will improve the land and get rid 
of the nematodes. 


RA 


For Piedmont Bottom Pasture 
“WW HAVE five acres of bottom land 


that has been in corn indefinitely 
but I want to sow to a permanent 
pasture mixture as soon as the corn is 
What mixture do you recommend?” 


in the 


Soil preparation for pasture crops is 
about as important as the seed one sows, 
and this land should be sowed as soon as 
possible. Here is a good mixture for 
one acre: orchard grass 10 pounds, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass 10 pounds, redtop 5 
pounds, alsike clover 6 pounds, and 4 
pounds of white Dutch clover. In early 
March next sow on top the ground 4 
pounds of Dallis grass and 10 pounds of 
lespedeza seed. 


cash dis- 


suspicious 


RBA 
When to Sow Lespedeza 


“¢ HAT seed should be sowed 
Wis lespedeza seed and how 
If you buy early can they be sowed?” 
Lespedeza sowed for harvesting as hay 
or seed or for summer pasturage on cul- 
tivated land should be sowed in early 
March. The common practice is to sow 
small grain in the fall and sow lespedeza 
on the small grain just before it starts 


based on 





spring growth 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT GRADE AND STAPLE 
YOU ARE SELLING? 


OU know what I believe?” said Sam Johnson 
as he came to the office last week. 
“You may believe a lot of things, Sam. We 
are more interested in what you know.” 

“All right, then, here’s what I know. I know that 
while some of the finest men we've got are cotton buy- 
ers, these fine men themselves realize that there are 
some men in that game that are just about as bad rob- 
bers as bank bandits. They steal from the blind farm- 
ers and—” 

“How many blind farmers do you know, Sam?” 

“Nearly all of ‘em are blind when it comes to selling 
cotton. I got into town today with a neighbor who 
brought five bales. I'm a codp myself and have got 
experts to do my selling for me, but just for curiosity 
I went with him to see what he got for his.” 

“Who was your neighbor ?” 

“Bob Warren, if you must know. Bob stopped his 
truck by the sidewalk where four buyers were waiting. 
They were taking it turn about as to whose time it was 
to buy. One of the buyers walked up to the truck, 
slashed a hole in each bale and took out enough cotton 
to make stockings, underwear, and a dress for an aver- 
age 1928-model woman. He then monkeyed with each 
sample, puffed his cigarette a lot, looked wise, and then 
said, ‘Mighty nice cotton. I can give you full market 
price for this. It’s worth 18 cents even.’” 

“Did Bob take the offer?” 

“Here’s what Bob said: ‘Thank you, sir. Where shall 
I take it?’ Bob sold his cotton without knowing what 
its class or grade was, and took the buyer’s word for 
the price.” 

“Why didn’t you warn Bob?” 

“Warn Bob! You don’t know him like I do. 
got a head of his own if he hasn’t got much judgment 
in it, and don’t always use what he has.” 


3« »b’s 


“Flow do you know that the buyer didn’t pay a fair 
price for Bob’s cotton?” 


“or 


That’s what I’m coming to. Bob got his ticket and 
the buyer told him where to take the cotton. When the 
truck turned the corner, I got Bob to stop long enough 
for me to go in Rowland & Brown’s grocery store and 
get five paper bags. I took a sample of each bale and 
when Bob went with me to the bank, I asked the cash- 
ier to look at the samples. He had been a cotton buyer 
and the bank had a set of government samples. Here’s 
what we found: that buyer had bought Bob’s cotton at 
two grades below what it really was and Bob got $5 
less per bale than what was coming to him. He was 
robbed of $25 on his five bales. Now I say Bob was 
blind, no matter if his eyes were open and if his sight 
is good enough to read fine print.” 

“Not exactly blind, Sam—Bob just didn’t see.” 

“Well, that’s not the worst part of it—Bob don’t try 
to see. He's just like most of us cotton farmers: he 
has learned a lot about producing cotton, but he don’t 
know anything about selling. There are so many staples 
of cotton and so many grades that it takes a trained, 
experienced sort of man to sell cotton to get what it is 
worth at the time of the sale.” 

Bob Warren’s experience, we assured Sam, is almost 
identical with that of Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station. Dr. Winters 
offered cotton for sale on the street and three buy- 
ers made bids. The cotton had been classed and graded 
according to government standards. Bale No. 1 was 
strict middling with 11-16-inch staple. Bale No. 2 
was good middling with 7-inch staple. Three buyers, 
whom he calls Mr. A, Mr. B, and Mr. C, bid-on the 
two bales and here are the results. The table shows 
(1) the standard market prices for the grade and staple 
of each bale; (2) the prices each of the three buyers 
offered; and (3) the amount of profit per bale each 
buyer was getting (Dr. Winters calls it a 
charge’) for handling the farmer’s cotton :— 


“service 


N. Y. Exchange Price service charge in the young club boys and vocational 
an Fc an ¢. Stantend Fie siadinn offered per bale students of today. To them falls the 
y u srade staple c mi In Sar eer *f,° . 
{ g) per pound (500 pounds) stupendous task of lifting agriculture 
Mr, A. ...... No.1 S.M. 1 1-16 -1950 16% $16.25 out of the morass into which it seems 
No. 2 G.M. % -1765 17% 75 j 
— A - , to have sunk. On these well trained 
SE <kaae te No, 1 S.M. 1 1-1 .1950 16 17.50 : Sa  ehnends » Iaevely a © 
No2 GM. % “1765 0% fend — people —<- largely —— 
: = ; ion o 1e several mz ) 2ms 
eC. ...... No.1 S.M. 1 1-16 1950 a7 12.50 oe Severe Ser Prom 
No.2 GM. % "1765 17% 2.00 that must be worked out before farm- 
‘ r a aéng can be made profitable and farm 
Average service charge per bale on No. 1....... $15.42 life satisfying. The present generation of farmers 
Average service charge per bale on No, 2....... 1.58 seems incapable of handling the situation. 
Average service charge per bale........ paiaaa alts 8.50 


It will be seen that Buyer B offered $17.50 per bale 








Next Week and Later 
From Log Crib to “Master Farmer” 
Ernest Carnes. 


Estate—By 


Important Farm News Farmers Want to Know— 
By Clarence Poe. 

Getting a Pay Day From Peaches. 

Molasses a Valuable Stock Feed—By Tait Butler. 

Facts and Fancies About Teeth—By Dr. F. M. 
Register. 

Dangerous Parents—By Dr. John W. Holland. 








less than the 1 1-16-inch cotton was worth and $2 per 
bale less than the 7%-inch cotton was worth.These sam- 
ples were graded by the buyers two whole grades below 
their true grade and no recognition was made of the 
extra length of staple in the price offered! These buy- 
ers probably would have reclassed and regraded the 
extra staple bale before they sold. This, as will appear 
from the last column of the table, would have put 
$16.25 in the pocket of Buyer A, $17.50 in the pocket of 
Buyer B, or $12.50 in the pocket of Buyer C—all of 
which properly belonged to the man whose sweat made 
the cotton. 

Thousands of dollars are being lost by the growers 
on this year’s cotton crop. They are selling their cot- 
ton for the price offered and not for its established 
market value. One of the greatest services of a codp- 
erative marketing association is that it classes the farm- 
er’s cotton at its true official grade and staple. In fact, 
if farmers outside the codp really knew what grade and 
staple they possess, they would soon realize that co6dp- 
erative marketing pays a premium over the open market 
by rendering this service alone, even when it is unable 
to sell above the so-called market quotations for a 
particular grade and staple. 


PREPARE NOW FOR BIGGER YIELDS 


HE time for putting in winter cover crops for 

protecting soil from washing and adding organic 

matter and plant food to the soil is now with us. 
Of all these winter cover crops, the one that seems to 
be the most generally suited to the South is hairy vetch. 
Just what this crop means in the way of increasing the 
yields of succeeding crops is shown in the following 
paragraphs in which county agents in Alabama tell of 
the increased yield of cotton and corn, due to the turn- 
ing under of a crop of vetch :— 

In 1927, C. C. Gaston of Belleville, Conecuh County, had 
20 acres of corn following vetch and made 53 bushels per 
acre.—P. R. Pettis, County Agent. 

Records on 72 acres of corn following vetch turned under 
April 15, 1927, showed that the average yield was 42 bushels 
per acre.—J. A. McLeod, County Agent. 

The average increase in yield of corn following vetch on 
300 acres of land in Greene County was 15 bushels. The cost 
of the vetch was $3.40 per acre. With corn at $1 per bushel 
it left a net profit of $11.60.—H. C. Appleton, County Agent. 


A record kept in Greene County on 70 acres of cotton 
which followed a crop of vetch turned under, showed the 
yield of seed cotton to be 400 pounds greater per acre than 
where vetch wasn’t turned under. After deducting the cost 
of the vetch, there was still a net profit of $26.68 per acre. 


What vetch has done for these Alabama farmers it’ 


will do for farmers in any other Southern state if put 
in right and at the right time. Anything that will re- 
turn a net profit of $26.68 per acre is certainly well 
worth while. 


MORE AND BETTER CLUB MEMBERS 


OW many farm boys and girls are taking club 

work? You can hardly believe there are 619,000 

of them. There are over 6,000,000 farms in 
the United States. If half the 619,000 young people 
engaged in club work are boys, and they all remain on 
the farm and the number of farms remains constant 
until these young people take charge, there will be at 
least one well trained farmer to every twenty farms. 
This farmer club boy will act as the leader in his com- 
munity and will undoubtedly point the way to better 


things. The hope of agriculture lies 
Calculated “24 P : 


These young people are doing better work as each 
year passes. Ir 1924, with 3,419 county extension 








c 


agents, 55 per cent of the boys and girls who enrolled 
in 4-H clubs completed every detail required in their 
undertakings. The next year, with 54,000 more boys 
and girls enrolled and only 19 additional agents, 58 per 
cent of the enrollment completed. In 1926 the per- 
centage was 62.8. This past year the number of boys 
and girls enrolled in clubs increased by 33,000 over the 
previous year and the working staff of county exten- 
sion agents by only 22, yet 64.4 per cent of the boys 
and girls who enrolled carried on to the finish. 


COME TO RALEIGH WEEK AFTER NEXT 


HE old North Carolina State Fair grounds were 
too small. Ampler acreage had to be secured, 


Larger and more modern buildings had to be 
erected. 
Now the newer and greater North Carolina State 


Fair in its superb location invites all North Carolina 
to come to Raleigh week after next. From Monday to 
Saturday, October 22-27, the fair will attract thousands 
of visitors. Make your plans now to come and bring 
the family. You haven’t been to a North Carolina 


State Fair now for two or three years; you don’t want 
to miss this one. 











HAVE just seen and carefully examined two de- 
velopments in the South that made my eyes stick 
out,” Dr. Bohn continued, after saying the fine 
things about the South quoted in last week's paper. 
“They show forth to perfection the two sides of 
Southern development. One 
is at Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee. The other is at 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 


TWO TYPICAL SOUTHERN 
DEVELOPMENTS 


“Two years ago a group of German engineers went 
to Elizabethton. They said to themselves, ‘We will 
build a great industrial city here. In that city we will 
make pure silk, as fine as the best natural silk, out of 
cotton linters.’ This city will soon have 100,000 people. 
At the same time, that famous group of Woodside 
brothers from western South Carolina got interested 
in Myrtle Beach on the coast. They said to them- 
selves, ‘We will build a mighty city here where people 
will live together under the most delightful conditions 
imaginable. We will plan everything. Then we'll build 
according to plans. We want abundant room Ior 
everybody and everything.’ So they took over twelve 
miles of wonderful sea beach and 66,500 acres 0! 
beautiful forests and fields. 

* * * 

“If you get the vision of these two very different 
cities, you will understand something about the great 
tomorrow of the South. 
At Elizabethton, I went 
through the first section 
of the new plant from end to end. I saw cotton wasté, 
worth two cents a pound, pouring by the hundreds 0! 
bales into one end of that mill. I saw, but of course I 
did not understand, the twelve chemical processes by 
which the linters were turned out at the other end 4s 
beautiful, pure white silk. It seemed miraculous. And 
there are other wonders—health, for example. Bernard 
Shaw thinks before long a hundred years will not %& 
thought a very long life. 

* * * 


WONDERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 


“That brings me to the main point. T omorrow 
every efficient farmer in this South is going to have 
enough money to make his 
family comfortable. Usually, 
by the time he is fifty years old 
he will retire and have a garden instead of a farm. He 
will have forty or fifty years more in which to be nappy 
at play, reading, or playing games with his friends. 
Let me repeat for emphasis: One of the biggest 
future activities of the Southland is to be the se 
industry of furnishing a playground for the nation. be 
is this vision that is exemplified at Myrtle Beach. The 
future farmers will do their work with machines and 
take their exercise playing golf and tennis, paddling 4 


SCIENCE WILL GIVE 
US MORE LEISURE 


< . ° ° ry: ++} of the 

canoe, and going in swimming. Nine months o! 

. n arm. 

year is enough time to spend on the old ha 
We are going to have a good many new things 19 


i FP ° ° eet 
new times. But one terrible thing we are going t0® 


rid of. That thing is poverty. 
It will be the 
11 about 


“Tomorrow in this great new South? 
nearest place to Heaven anybody ever heard te 
anywhere.” 


The Progressive Farmep ~ 
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Big Barns, Big Fields, Big Teams, and Big Cities 


These Other Big Things in the West Also Make Farm Profits Bigger 


RESH from my lifelong contact with the fields 
and towns of the South, I have just made a trip 
through the farms and towns of three Middle 
Western States—Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

It has occurred to me that our readers might be in- 
terested in some impressions of 
these states and some coritrasts or 
comparisons with our Southern 
country. Particularly should this 
be the case when we recall that 
the farmers of these states have 
nearly twice as much income as our 
Southern farmers have. (I shan't 
look up the exact figures now, for 
fear of finding that it is consid- 
erably more than twice as much.) 
At any rate, the difference is great 
enough to make us call to mind Franklin K. Lane’s rule 
for success in life :— 


“Keep asking, Why?” 





CLARENCE POB 


Before we get to the “How come?” part of our dis- 
cussion, however, let’s see what farming in these states 
really looks like. 

You can easily shut your eyes and get a mental pic- 
ture of a typical farm in our cotton or tobacco belts. 
Here is a farm owner’s home, which may or may not 
be painted. Two or three tenant houses, none of them 
painted. A small unpainted barn. No silo. Several 
fields of cotton or tobacco. A few fields of corn. A 
few hogs in pens. One or two cows in a small en- 
closure. No sheep. No horses. Several mules. A 
few one- and two-horse plows; no plows for three or 
four horses. 

Now, on the contrary, let’s see what impresses us as 
we look out over a typical farm landscape in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio :— 

1. It is a land of big red barns, mostly with gambrel 
roofs with doors and windows trimmed in white, and 
silos hard by. 

2. It is a land of big cornfields, frequently level, and 
practically always fenced. Little odd-shaped patches 
where horses must turn around every few minutes are 
practically unknown. A field in these Northern States 
is often as big as a farm in the Cotton Belt. 

3. And the teams are almost proportionately bigger 
inthe West. One-horse plows are unknown. Few two- 
horse teams are in evidence. For the most part three- 
horse teams, four-horse teams, and tractors do the 
work, 

4. It is a land of big pastures, too, where cattle graze 
and horses and numerous colts. A colt in much of our 
Southern country is becoming almost as much an object 
of curiosity as an animal in a circus. 

5. Enormous quantities of feed are grown—alfalfa, 
ted clover and soybeans in addition to grain corn, silage 
corn, and wheat and oats. 

6. Of sheep we saw a greater number in a three 
hours’ ride across Indiana and Ohio than we have seen 
in the South in ten years—and was there ever scene in 
pasture or on canvas that was not made more beautiful 
by the addition of sheep? 

Here is a Western rural scene which can be repeated 
over and over again times without number: A slightly 
rolling country with about one-third of the land in 
corn, about one-third in hay and pasture crops, and the 
fest in carefully thinned woodsland, stubble land, etc. 
A six- or eight-room farmhouse painted white or cream- 
colored. A barn twice as big as the house. Two silos 
alongside. Horses and cows grazing in the pasture. A 

ock of White Wyandottes around the barn. Looking 
farther off, another similar farmhouse with its big red 
barn, its silo, its cornfields, its wire-fenced hayfields and 
Pasture lands. No tenant houses in sight. Each farmer 
with a hired man or two handles a tremendous acreage 
y the use of tractors, modern corn planters, two-horse 
o two-row cultivators, corn binders, ensilage cutters, etc. 
II 

One sometimes hears it said that these Midwestern 
farmers are just about as much “one-crop farmers” as 
most of our Southern cotton growers are. And if we 
Just stop with the thought of crops alone, the charge 
may be true. But here is the important point :— 

May 3 Southern farmers too often stop with just 
oduction, 

ie The iti farmer, even when he limits himself 

to oe ia to one crop, nevertheless feeds that crop 

a i. ce so gets profits, not from one only but 
makin on oO the two great fundamental agencies for 

§ larm profits— 

(a) Plant production, 

b) Animal production. 

That is what we have got to do in the South before 

Can prosper as these Northern farmers prosper. We 
7 add animal production to plant production. Con- 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


sider the case of North Carolina, for example. She 
has boasted much of being seventh among all_the states 
in crops or plant-production last year. She does not 
call attention to the fact that in animal production or 
livestock values that same year, she ranked twenty- 
fourth. And when I think of a state which ranks 
seventh in plant production and twenty-fourth in ani- 
mal production, I sort of visualize a lop-sided giant 
with one leg seven feet long and the other twenty-four 
feet long! As between plant production and animal 
production it’s a badly balanced system we have in the 
South and we are not going to prosper as we should 
until we get the two nearer on an equality. 


Ill 

I wish I could photograph on your brain just these 
typical and significant Midwestern farm scenes that I 
have just gone through. Perhaps I should again ask 
each reader to imagine himself speeding through county 
after county with sights like these :— 

1. Everywhere vast fields of cheaply made corn; some- 
times the cornfields looked almost big enough for a school 
district. 

2. Everywhere pastures with horses, cows, and sheep fre- 


quently all grazing together, with sheep apparently on nearly 
half the farms. 


3. Big barns, big silos, big strawstacks. 


4. Farmers with tractors and three- or four-horse plows 
and harrows preparing for fall grain; a few two-horse plows; 
no one-horse. 


What do all these things signify? They signify animal 
production as well as crop production. They mean that 
soil-fertility is kept up because livestock is grown and 
the divine cycle is perpetuated :— 


Soils feed plants; 
Plants feed animals; 
Animals feed soils. 


Furthermore, because the Western® farmer practices 
both plant production and animal production, he doesn’t 
have “ali his eggs in one basket.” Right now, wheat, 
corn, and oats are low, but cattle, hogs, and poultry 
are high. 

Stock raising also encourages thrift. The stock 
farmer is always trying to save a little to buy a few 
more hogs, a few more cattle, a little better barn, a 
little bigger silo. And these things constitute “reserve 
capital” that gives him independence. He doesn’t have 
to pay outrageous “time prices” but can borrow on 
about equal terms with the townsman. 

And all this leads directly to this thought: I often 
wish we might stop talking “crop diversification” here 
in the South long enough to get this basic idea ham- 
mered into everybody’s consciousness :— 

No sort of “diversification” is going to make 
Dixie prosperous unless it means something more 
than adding just another form of plant production 
to our present forms of plant production. The only 
form of “diversification” that will save us is the 
diversification that adds animal production to plant 
production. 

IV 

So much for our main thoughts about the Midwest. 
It is a Land of Big Barns, Big Fields, and Big Teams. 
It is also a land of Big Towns. Or I have thought of 
saying, a land of Big Smokestacks. For these Mid- 
western towns do not exist merely by trafficking in 
what the farmers produce. They have factories, mills, 
foundries, wood-working plants, and all sorts of indus- 
trial enterprises that insure a good local market for 
what the farmer produces. Now the Smokestacks of 
America are gradually moving southward. Our South- 
ern cities and towns are growing amazingly fast. 
That will help Dixie farmers in the future. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TEXAS AUTUMN”’ 


ERE is a timely poem, clipped from the 
Southwest Review, a highly creditable lit- 
erary publication now issued from Dallas: 


i} Now autumn beats like music at my breast; (i 

The color down the land is like a cry; 

} The winding roadways will not let me rest, i 
And distance is a call against the sky. 

b The haze runs shouting out across the hills i 
Where autumn follows with its smoke and flame; 

h Upon a day like this the landscape spills i 

i A glory that has never had a name. i 

oO Oo 


Who has not seen a Texas field grown old 

With clinging cotton, waiting some dark hand— 

Who has not seen long miles of Texas gold 

Where flowers of a late sun light the land— 

Or seen blurred fields where purple thistles glow— 

Has missed too much of Beauty—this I know. 
—Grace Noll Crowell. 


90009009 








In all our Coastal Plains area of the South and in 
much of our Piedmont area, it is just as easy to use 
more horsepower and more power-driven machinery as 
it is in the West. I heard a famous traveler say re- 
cently that our present Southern farmers will have to 
seize these opportunities or give way to other farmers 
who will do so. Let us, therefore, make haste to learn 
the two big secrets of Western farm progress, the two 
big lessons which Western farming teaches us—lessons 
so plain and so constantly repeated that no one can even 
look out of a car-window on a Western train with- 
out having them drilled into him. These two big 
lessons are :— 

1. We must add animal production to plant pro- 
duction. This is necessary for two reasons. First, 
it will give us two sources of income instead of one. 
Second, it will keep land rich while we grow crops on it. 

2. We must use more horsepower and more 
power-driven machinery. This is also necessary 
for two reasons. First, it gives us a greater number of 
acres from which we can extract profits. Second, it 
enables us to grow at a profit corn and other crops 
which can never be profitably produced by hand labor 
and one-horse methods of preparation or cultivation. 





; THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A Green Lawn in Winter 


AYS the Laurens Advertiser in its leading editorial 
last week :— 





“During the past several winters a large num- 
ber of local home owners have kept their front 
lawns green throughout the winter by planting 
Italian rye grass... . More of them would add to 
the beauty of the city.” 

The suggestion is a good one not only for city folks 
but for farm folks as well. A bit of green around the 
house in the bleak winter season will add not only to 
the beauty of the place but to the cheerfulness of the 
family. In the hotter portions of the South and for 
home-owners who are not prepared to water lawns reg- 
ularly, about the best prescription is drouth-resisting 
3ermuda grass ior summer with Italian rye grass seed 
scattered over the sod in October (the earlier the bet- 
ter), for winter and early spring. 





| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP _ | 


aati RR a ae 


Get Ready for Thanksgiving 
HANKSGIVING Day is now not a long way off 
and the day ought not to pass without some added 
happiness of fellowship with friends and neighbors. 
We may well ask ourselves whether there should not 
be a Thanksgiving service at the church, a community 
meeting at the schoolhouse, or at least a gathering of 
friends or kinsfolk at some old homestead. 

Life passes rapidly and whatever opportunities there 
are for sweetening it with the laughter, smiles and 
warm handclasps of friendship—these should not be 
neglected. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


pace SS 








Read the New Testament Before New Year’s 
M* YBE you didn’t set out to read the whole Bible 


through in 1928, as so many of our readers are 

doing. But you can at least read the New 
Testament through between now and January 1. And 
you will never enjoy reading it more than if you begin 
right now with the weekly review questions asked on 
page’ 20 and others which will be printed each week the 
rest of 1928. Maybe the whole family can read to- 
gether the required weekly installments and consider 
the questions together. 

If it doesn’t take too much space, we may print about 
January 1 the names of all readers who complete this 
“Through the New Testament” course of reading which 
which will expire on that date. 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _| 


HE man in the automobile may be opposed to the 

Eighteenth Amendment, but he will instantly dis- 

charge a drinking chauffeur. The train may be 
crowded with delegates to the anti-prohibition conven- 
tion but they would mob the engineer who took a drink 
while drawing his precious freight. The industrial mag- 
nate may talk critically of sumptuary laws, but he will 
apply them like a despot to the man who watches over 
the driving power of his vast establishment. When 
safety is involved, we all are dry. Where the exigency 
of modern life demands a clear brain and instant de- 
cision in order to save thousands of lives and millions 
of property, we are all dry.—Senator Wm. E. Borah. 
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ice By-Products and Their Feed Value 


Their Characteristics, 


ICE is produced in large quanti- 
ties in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California. The 

natural grain, or “rough 
valuable feed grain, just as the milled 
rice is a valuable 
human food. In 
feeding value 
ground rough | 
rice or rice meal | 
contains less pro- 
tein and nitrogen- 
free extract than | 
corn and more | 
| 
' 
! 
| 
| 
| 


rice,” is 2 


fiber, but is com- 
parable to corn 
in general char- 
acter and composition. It is inferior in 
feeding value to corn and is less pala- 
table, but ground rice is a valuable feed 
for cattle and horses. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Since rice is a human food grain it 
is usually too high priced to be used 
for feeding livestock. It is only used hs 
for this purpose when unusually cheap 
or of low quality. 


Two commonly used by-products 
are secured in milling rice for human ~ 
food, and are rice bran and rice polish. 
Rice huils are also a by-product of 
milling, but they are useless as feed and 
in large quantities probably injurious. 


turned it 


‘thank 
grunts. 


Rice straw is also a by-product of 
rice farming and when well cured and 
not overripe is one of the very best of 
the cereal or grain straws for feeding. } 

Rice Bran a Valuable Cattle Feed. 
—In milling rice or preparing it for 
human food the hull or hard, brittle 
outer covering of the grain is first re- 
moved. As previously stated, it is use- 
less for feeding, but due to faulty sep- 


aration there is usually a small but | 
variable proportion of hulls in rice | 
bran. The more hulls, the more fiber, 


and the less valuable the bran for feed- 
ing. After the outer hull is removed 
in the milling process then the thin 
covering of the rice kernel proper and 
the germ are removed and these make up 
known as rice bran. 
this fat has a tendency to become rancid. These char- 
acters are probably responsible for rice bran being less 
palatable than most mill by-products and other feeding 
stuffs. Rice bran contains 11 to 12 per cent of crude 
protein and 10 to 11 per cent of fat. High-grade rice 
bran should not contain more than 12 per cent of fiber, 
but lower grades sometimes contain as much as 16 
per cent if too many hulls find their way into the 
rice bran. 





what is 
Rice bran is high in oil or fat and 


Rice bran is a valuable feed for cattle and the high 
grades that have a small per cent of fiber may also be 
fed to horses and pigs with excellent results. Rice 
bran is too high in fat for a balanced feed and should, 
therefore not make up more than one-quarter to 
one-third of the concentrates in any ration. From 8 to 
12 pounds of rice bran is obtained from 100 pounds 
of rough rice. 


Rice Polish Good Feed, Though Often High Priced. 
—After the outer hull and the parts which make up 
rice bran are removed then the rice kernel is polished, 
rubbed or scoured to remove the outer layer of cells 
rich in protein and fat and give the kernels a pearly 
appearance desired for human food. A barrel of 162 
pounds of rough rice yields 4 to 6 pounds of rice polish. 
Rice polish contains a little more protein than corn and 
nearly twice as much fat, but 8 or 9 per cent less car- 
bohydrates. It contains a little less protein and fat 
than rice bran and consequently is a little less likely to* 
get rancid and is a little more palatable than rice 
bran. Unlike rice bran, it contains a very small per 
cent of fiber and is suitable for feeding cattle, horses, 
and ‘hogs. 


The price of rice polish is usually rather high com- 
pared with other similar feeds, such as corn. This 
high price is probably obtained because there is a small 
quantity of the by-product produced. 


Rice polish is an excellent feed and when the price is 
right may be used to advantage as part of the concen- 
trates in any livestock ration. 

The following table gives the digestible nutrients in 
rough rice, rice bran, rice polish, and rice straw, with 
several other grains and by-products for comparison :— 


“Qne morning as I passed the pen 
he grunted—spoke, | 
such a pleasant, 
I had to stop and return his greet- 





, taking an apple from my 
pocket, I placed it in his trough. He 


ing; then 


looked up 
you’ in a 
Then he bit off and ate a 
small piece, then another small bite, 
and eventually taking what was left 
in his mouth, he finished eating it. 
After that he always expected me to _ ers, 
stay a minute and speak to him when 
on such occasions I gave him an ap- 
ple. But he never ate it greedily; 
he appeared more inclined to talk than 
to eat, until by degrees I came to 





3y° TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE FRIENDLINESS OF PIGS” 


A RATHER remarkable comment on the attitude of different animals 
| toward human beings and the pre-eminently democratic attitude of the 
| pig is found in this extract froma book by the famous English natural- 
| ist, W. H. Hudson:— 


understand what he wa 
What he said was that 
way that ciated my kind intentions 
him apples. ... . So f 
him vigorously with my 
made him wriggle his 


may say—in 


friendly 


all over his face. 


“Tf have a friendly feelin 


most intelligent of beasts 
cepting the elephant and tl! 
poid ape 
tioned in this connection. 

his disposition and attitud 





over with his snout, then 
and said something like 
gentle 


care like the goat; nor h 
series of 
cat; nor a flattering parasi 
dog. He views us from 


point as fellow-citizens a 
and takes it 


camerados-all or 
met air with us.” 


(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “Corn” by the late Governor 
Oglesby of Illinois, inadvertently displaced last week.) 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 





Feeds pounds pounds pounds 

PO. GOON cc ccccescescsesvcces 4.7 64.6 ) & | 
EEE cclecbiesukacdans eeeen cheneee ps. 67.8 4.6 
CO Ey ae ta vc anche cee RO 9.7 §2.1 3.8 
PN cs ccnevesees dnecsuase 79 38.1 8.8 
MORE TOTAM: 6. <-cet sacs siecseic 0 12.5 41.6 3.0 
ee OE OS en em rere ear 5.8 56.9 4.6 
PeRee POMNIBED oasis ccs cvavccecéesae 8.0 57.2 7.5 
Wheat shorts ....... cca Aten a ere 13.4 46.2 4.3 
ND gin ah spies soureonves 9 37.8 3 
Wheat straw ae i 35.1 = 
Oat st*aw 2... : arate 1.9 42.6 a 

Editor’s Note.—‘‘Molasses a Valuable Stock Feed” is 


the topic which Dr. Butler expects to discuss in next 


week s i1Ssue, 


WHEN SHOULD THE SPRING PIGS COME? 


HE date desired for the farrow the 

spring litters will depend somewhat on whether 

fall litters are desired and expected. If two litters a 
year are to be raised, there can only be allowed about 
two months between the farrowing of one litter and 
breeding for the next, or the pigs must not be allowed 
more than two months’ nursing. The sows carry their 
pigs about 115 days or a little less than four months 
and may usually be bred within a week after the pigs 
are weaned. If the pigs are farrowed in February, a 
desirable time in the South, then the pigs must be 
weaned and the sows bred in April, if two litters a 
year are to be raised. If the sows are bred in April 
they will farrow the fall litters in August, which is not 
a desirable time, unless good cool farrowing quarters 
are provided and special care given the sows. But for 
the hot weather likely to be encountered in August and 
the first half of September, August would be a good 
time for the fall litters to come, because they will then 
be weaned and growing nicely when winter weather 
arrives. 


sows to 


If it is decided that the spring litters are to come in 
February, then the sows must be bred in October, but 
if March is the time desired for the spring litters, then 
November is the breeding month. If two litters a year 
are desired, and this is necessary in the South for the 
most economical production, then the sows must be bred 
in November and May, which will bring the pigs in 
March and September; or the sows must be bred in 
October and April, which will bring the pigs in Feb- 
ruary and August. 


body and 
wink and blink and smile delightedly 


pigs generally, and consider them the 


the dog is not to be 


all other creatures, especially man. 
He is not suspicious, or shrinkingly 
submissive, like horses, cattle, and 
sheep; nor an impudent devil-may- 


the goose; nor condescending like the 


different, a sort of democratic, stand- 


for granted, or 
grunted, that we understand his lan- 
guage, and without servility or in- 
solence he has a natural, pleasant, 
hail-fellow-well- 


and Comparisons With Some Other Common Feedstuffs 


MULES EAT COTTONSEED 
MEAL AND HULLS 


READER writes: “I have a pair 

of mules that like meal and 

hulis just like a cow. Will 
cottonseed meal and hulls injure these 
mules? If not, how much cottonseed 
meal and hulls can I feed them with 
corn for grain and meadow hay ?” 

No one knows, probably, how much 
| cottonseed meal and hulls might be fed 
| to these mules without injury, but that 
is not of much importance. No more 
cottonseed meal should be fed than suf- 
ficient to supply the lack of protein in 
the corn and meadow hay. We think 
| probably two pounds of cottonseed meal 


Ss saying. 
he appre- 
in giving | 
scratched 
stick, and 


a day is sufficient for each of these 
mules. 
g towards If hay is scarce and high priced, 


hulls may supply the small amount of 
roughage actually required by the 
mules. Horses and mules, unlike cattle, 
do not have to have much roughage. 
Very little will do if there is sufficient 
grain fed. Good legume hay, if grown 
on the farm, is probably the cheapest 
feed for an idle mule or one doing 
slow, light work, but for hard working 
mules, especially in hot weather, the 
hay should be limited in quantity and 
of good quality. 


» not ex- 
1e anthro- 
men- 
I also like 


e towards 


ostile like 


te like the 


We would feed no more hulls than 
a totdlly 


required to dilute or lighten up the two 
pounds of cottonseed meal fed daily— 
probably two pounds of hulls daily 
will be sufficient. 


nd_broth- 


This inquirer asks us to say just how 
many ears of corn should be fed with 
the meal, hulls and hay to these mules. 
If we knew the size of an ear of corn 
and then knew how much _ work the 
mules were doing and just how much 
corn they needed to keep them in the 
condition desired, we might be able to 
answer this question in the way asked, 
but as long as the size of an ear of corn 
varies as much as it does we cannot 
advise estimating the quantity to be fed by the number 
of ears. Of course, we know that is the common way 
that the quantity of corn is measured on the farm or 
elsewhere when ear corn is fed, but one set of 12 ears 
of corn may actually mean twice as much grain, or 
easily a half more than another sample of corn of 
12 ears. 








If 14 pounds of corn grain (not including the cobs) 
is now being fed daily to each mule, it is safe to say 
that three to four pounds less corn may be fed if two 
pounds of cottonseed meal is added. Or if 14 pounds 
of corn and 12 pounds of meadow hay is now being fed, 
we suggest 10 or 11 pounds of corn, 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 10 pounds of hay, and 2 pounds of hulls 
be tried. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS _ | 


ial 


yar > 

Bringing Home the Bacon—A Worthy Goal 
to Strive For 

N THE little village of Dunmow, England, lives 4 

simple, hard-working folk, with a quiet dignity ane 

a fine philosophy of life. Summed up, the whole ol 

this simple philosophy is tied up in a flitch of bacon. 





Every year at harvest time, a flitch of bacon is given 
4 en See - 

to every man and wife who have lived a 

gether for 12 months without a cross word. 










This premium is put on good manners if 


gue 1 ¢ ¢ TY i 
Seer the home. It is a very old custom i e 
STANDARD community around this quaint little vr 
mm’ lage, and has made a proud and courteotws 





group of people. 

For us the harvest has come again, but how many © 
us could bring home the Dunmow flitch of bacon: 
we are to strive for a higher standard of living, & 
homes must first be happy ones. To make them nage 
is a job in which every member of the family mus 
make an earnest effort to do his part. 


f 


: _ ities 
In a broader sense, the same applies to communitt 


; : . ‘ i 
and neighborhoods. The haggling, arguing, and = 
feelings that are holding them apart and keeping m1 a 
munity welfare and codperation in a turmoil would, 


many cases, give way to a smile and cheering wor | 
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folks and communities to strive for —Michigan Forms: 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON | | 
itssmaiei J. W. -enpeaimasinle dios D. | 
Standing Straight 


T THE Minnesota State Fair this 
week, I was standing with a friend 
watching the crowds of people pass. 
This friend is a crank on posture and 
grace of bearing. 
He said, “Have you 
ever noticed how 
few people seem to 
take pride in being 
alive? See how they 





slouch along with 

shoulders stooped. 

Someone ought to 

; teach people how to 

J. W. HOLLAND carry their should- 
ers.” 


I counted the next one hundred people 
that passed, and only 20 carried their 
chests and shoulders anyways near cor- 
rectly. 

Fos 

When I was but a lad, a cousin, older 
than I was, took me to task for being 
round shouldered. She gave me candy, 
now and then, to jog my mind about my 
shoulders. As a result, I have had al- 
most perfect health thus far in life. One 
brother and two sisters have passed 
away with some sort of lung trouble, 
and I doubtless would have also, had it 
not been for the interest this cousin took 
in me. 

Let everyone who reads this straighten 
up his shoulders and breathe deeply. 
There’s health, and increased vitality, and 
gladness in it. 


1d 


Mental straightness is sometimes more 
difficult to attain than correct bodily pos- 
ture. 

There are no perfect minds. The tests 
that are now being given for mental 
alertness, while not absolute in their 
findings, point to a truth. We cannot 
determine the quickness of our minds, 
but we can determine the quality of our 
thoughts. 


Since our thoughts write themselves 
upon our faces, it is easy to see that 
bad, weak, and fearful thoughts make 
our faces “slouchy” like the shoulders of 
a lazy boy or girl. 

Yesterday I talked with a 15-year-old 
boy. His eye is clear, his countenance 
open, his manner frank. He is literally 
trying to live up to the teachings of his 
Christian parents. 


His thoughts stand up straight! 

|e me 

Spiritual straightness assists the mind 
to hold itself erect. 

It is a pity that so many religions in 
the world do not contain the uplifting 
ideals of self and God that make people 
stand straight inside. 

The Power that is back of all life is a 

Spirit like the Father Jesus taught us to 
worship. Only His truth will keep us 
Straight in our souls. 
_ A young man came to see me who was 
m trouble. I noted that his breath car- 
ried the odor of liquor. In deep shame 
he admitted it, and said, “I know that I 
need just one thing, and that is the power 
of God in me to make me stand up 
Straight inside.” 

The prophet Isaiah was aflame with a 
vision of truth when he said, ‘“The crook- 
ed shall be made straight.” 


Finer in style. 


body lines. 








now winning Even 
Greater Success 
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Larger tires on smaller, sturdier ten-spoke 
wheels lend added smartness to Pontiac’s low, graceful Fisher 


With unchanged prices as low as $745, today’s Pontiac Six 

provides the careful farm buyer with a value unequaled in 

all the low-priced six-cylinder field. 

Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriclet, $795; 4-Door 

Sedan, $825; Sport Landau Sedan, $875. All prices at factory. Check Oak- 

land-Pontiac delivered prices—they include lowest handling charges. 
General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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A Finer Six Winning Greater 
Favor in Thousands of Country Homes 


Finer in every way than the car that first gained approval in 
thousands of country homes, today’s Pontiac Six is now sweep- 
ing on to new and greater favor throughout the farm communi- 


ties of America. aw ah 
Finer in performance. Greater power, higher speed and r 
improved economy result from a new and larger carburetor, ly 
three-port intake manifolding and many other engineering \ 
advancements. 7 
Finer in dependability. The sturdy Pontiac Six engine and . 
chassis now built to new and unsurpassed standards of pre- f Z 
cision, assure even more dependable year ’round service than } 
ever before. ° ‘tot 





























2-Door Sedan; $745 * Body by Fisher 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRE rom the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected: Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time Saw pation. Waste ee, eae 

ing an ateria! 00) °. 
FREE — 174 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. co. 
1024-1074 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 






























































PEPLILLLLLLI LPL OP DOLL DODO. 
TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 






























Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We ve hundreds of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 500,000 homes, divided 
into five editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ann FARM WOMAN 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Let’s Understand the Bright Tobacco Situation 


Here Are Facts, Figures and Pictures Every Grower Should Study 
By? CHAS. E. GAGE 


Tobacco Statistician, Bureau Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 


T IS one of the traits of human na- 

ture that when we bark our shins or 
stub our toes we look around to see what 
hurt us. If we are children, perhaps we 
cry. If we are grown-ups, we may in- 
dulge in some very sulphurous language. 
3ut in either case if we want to avoid a 
repetition of the experience we try to 
understand just what happened. It was 
in this spirit, I assume, that the editor 
requested an article on the tobacco situa- 
tion, and it is in this spirit that I have 
undertaken this analysis. 

The tobacco growers in the bright or 
flue-cured district, from Virginia to 
Florida, seem to have stubbed their toe, 
and the thing that has tripped them up is 
overproduction. It is small consolation 
to know now that there is too much to- 
bacco. What we do need to know, how- 
ever, is what constitutes overproduction, 
what are the basic factors of supply and 
demand, and how may they be measured 
and anticipated. As-a part of the pro- 
cedure in nursing our sore toe we will 
take a look at these factors of supply 
and demand and then see how they have 
led up to the present situation. 


The Competition Between Bright 
and Burley 


HERE are two important kinds of 
cigarette tobacco produced in the 
United States. The most important one 
is the so-called bright or flue-cured to- 
bacco produced from the southern coun- 


ties of Virginia to northern Florida. The 
center of production is North Carolina. 
The other important type is burley, pro- 


duction of which centers in the bluegrass 
section of Kentucky, with Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri contributing to the total crop. 
Even North Carolina produces some bur- 
ley, in the mountain counties at the west- 
ern border of the state, but the amount 
is very small. In addition to these two, 
some Maryland tobacco is used as cigar- 
ettes, but this has little bearing on the 
bright tobacco situation. 

Bright tobacco and burley tobacco have 
one thing in common: a_ considerable 
proportion of each enters into the cigar- 
ette industry. In other they 
differ. For instance, bright tobacco is 
our most important export type, whereas 
burley is one of our least important ex- 
port types; bright tobacco is but little 
used nowadays for smoking and chew- 
ing, whereas burley is our most impor- 
tant type for the manufacture of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco. 


respects 


The only point of competition, there- 
fore, between bright and burley is in the 
manufacture of cigarettes. This is im- 
portant to bear in mind for this reason: 
Sometimes when there is a shortage of 
burley for cigarette use, the deficiency 
will be partly made up from flue-cured 
tobacco, thus strengthening the price of 
flue-cured. Or if there is a shortage of 
flue-cured tobacco and an over-supply of 
burley, then the shortage can be made 
up from burley. So when the one type 
is cheap and the other dear, manufactur- 
ers can hold down their costs by using 
more of the cheaper tobacco and less of 
the expensive tobacco. The extent to 
which this can be done depends, of course, 
upon the extent to which they can switch 
without noticeably affecting their blends. 


, 
Let’s Understand Supply and 
Requirements 

T FOLLOWS from all this that the 

dominating factors which make up the 
tobacco situation in the bright tobacco 
district are those related to the supply, 
not only of bright tobacco but of burley, 
and the requirements for domestic manu- 
facture and of the export trade. 


‘ 


It is customary to refer to 
demand, 


‘supply and 
” but for our purpose it is bet- 





ter to talk about supply and requirements. 

Supply. When we speak of the 
supply of tobacco we mean the total 
amount of tobacco available for the en- 


suing year’s needs. There are two fac- 
tors in supply :— 

(a) The amount of carry-over or 
“stocks,” as they are known, and (b) the 


current year’s crop. All manufacturers 
and many dealers keep large quantities 
of tobacco on hand, which they report to 
the government from time to time. Some 
years these stocks are quite low, in which 
case a large crop may be necessary in 
order to prevent a shortage. Some years 
stocks are very high, in which case a 
smaller crop will furnish all the tobacco 
that is needed. 


So it will be seen that there are two 
factors in supply, stocks and production, 
and that several things may happen, 
namely :— 


What may happen:— Possible result:— 


(a) Stocks may go No material change 
up and_ production in total supply. 
may go down. 

(b) Stocks may go No material change. 


down and production 
go up. 

(c) Stocks and pro- 
duction may both go 


Supply increased. 


up. 

(d) Stocks and pro- 
duction may both go 
down. 


Supply decreased. 


Of course these represent only a few 
of the possible changes. For instance, 
stocks may go up 100 million pounds and 
production down 50 million pounds. In 
that case there would be a net increase 
of 50) million pounds in spite of the de- 
creased production. 


2. Requirements. Manufacturing  re- 
quirements vary from year to year, de- 
pending upon a variety of factors, such 
as financial conditions in general, num- 
bers of people employed or unemployed, 


etc. For many years the cigarette busi- 
ness has been expanding, with only an 
occasional setback. This industry has 


therefore furnished an expanding market 
for bright tobacco as well as for burley. 
So far the expansion has been rather 
erapid, but no one can say with certainty 
how long that expansion will continue. 
Export requirements are probably sub- 
ject to greater variation from year to 
vear than are domestic manufacturing re- 
quirements. Foreign consumers have 
other sources of supply, and their pur- 
chases of our bright tobacco are influ- 
enced by amounts they have already in 
stock, the prevailing prices on our ware- 


house floors, the prices at which they 
can get substitute tobacco elsewhere, 
etc. 


How Changing Supply and Re- 
quirements Affect Prices 


HESE two factors, supply and re- 

quirements, are in constant motion, 
changing up and down, but with this dif- 
ference: The changes in supply from one 
year to another are usually much greater 
than the changes in actual consumption 
requirements. Sometimes supply goes up 
and requirements down, or vice versa. 
Sometimes both go up, or both go down. 
The important thing to bear in mind is 
that it is the relation between the two 
that largely determines price. Naturally 
the quality of a crop influences price, but 
the basic price-making factors are those 
related to supply and consumption re- 
quirements. Let us consider a few cases. 
We will consider that in a given year the 


supply is just equal to the consumption 
requirements, and that this relationship 
results in a certain price per hundred 


pounds to the growers, which may be il- 
lustrated as follows :— 








Supply Requirements Price 
Figure 1.—Supply and the manufacturing 


and export requirements equal. This is taken 
as a Starting point for figures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


Here we see a state of balance which 
may be altered by a change either in the 
supply or in the requirements. Some of 
the possible alterations are shown in the 
following figures :— 


Supply Requirements Price 


Figure 2.—Here we see the effect of a reduc- 
tion in the supply with no change in the 
amount of tobacco needed for domestic and 
foreign trade. The change in the relationship 
of supply to requirements is apparent. This 
change causes more intense competition and 
prices rise. 

















same result is ob- 


Figure 3.—Identically the 


tained in this as in figure 2, but in a differ- 
ent way. In this case supply remains the 
same, but requirements are increased. The 


selatinwabie between the two is the same as 
price 


before and therefore increases. 





=§ 





Figure 4.—Here is a new condition. Re- 
quirements remain the same as in figure 1, 
but supply increases. Since no more tobacco 


is needed for consumption than before, and 
the supply to choose from is larger, the com- 
petition becomes less keen and prices are 
lower. 








Figure 5.—In this case there is no change ‘in 


supply, but require ments are smaller. The re- 
lationship is just the samé as in figure 4, al- 
though brought about in a different way. 
Competition, therefore, is less keen and prices 
decline. This shows why the price may drop 
from one year to the next, even though the 
amount of tobacco produced is no greater. 
With consumption decreasing the intensity of 
competition falls off and prices are lower. 


As will be seen from Figure 2, if the 
supply decreases and consumption re- 
quirements remain the same as_ before, 
then a new relationship between these two 
factors is created which in all probability 
will raise the price. Practically the same 
result will be obtained if the supply re- 
mains the same but requirements are in- 
shown in Figure 3. On the 
other hand, Figure 4 shows that if the 
supply is increased while requirements 
remain unchanged, the price is likely to 
fall, and the same situation can result by 
a decrease in requirements with no change 
in supply, as shown in Figure 5. 


Now, since 


creased, as 


growers have no control 
over consumption requirements but do 
have some control over supply, it follows 
that if they are going to protect their 
market conditions at all it must be 
through such influence as they are able to 
exercise over supply. That means that 
they must take an intelligent interest in 
whether consumption requirements are 
increasing or decreasing, and how much. 
That is extremely important. For in- 
stance, requirements may be increasing, 


but if, on the strength of that, supply is 
increased more rapidly than are require- 
ments, then the result is the same as 
that shown in Figures 4 and 5. This is 
shown by Figure 6. 

Supply Requirements Price 








a third way that the re- 
sults obtained in figures 4 and 5 may be 
brought about. In this case requirements in- 
crease, which would lead one to expect higher 
prices. But if supply increases more rapidly 
than requirements, then the result is less 
competition and lower prices. 


Figure 6.—Here is 


“Intensity of Competition” 
Is Always a Factor 


N EACH cease referred to above a 
change in the relationship between 


supply, or the total amount of tobacco 
available, and actual requirements has 
brought about a change in the intensity of 
competition among buyers. Suppose one 
year there are 100 million pounds of to- 
bacco available and only 50 million 
pounds needed. That relationship results 
in a certain intensity of competition and 
in a certain average price per pound, 
If the next year there are still 100 mil- 
lion pounds available but 75 million 
pounds are needed, then competition will 
be more intense, and the price will rise, 
etc. 


Now, before we go any further, let’s 
nail down a littlé philosophy about prices, 
The prices paid for tobacco in 1926 had 
little to do with those paid in 1927; those 
paid in 1927 had little to do with prices 
being paid this year, and prices this year 
will have no effect as such on prices to 
be paid next year. Each year is a new 
deal. In any year the prices are governed 
by the intensity of competition during 
that year, and intensity of competition is 
governed by the relationship between (1) 
the amount of tobacco needed, and (2) 
the total supply. With this fact clearly 
in mind it.should be plain that farmers’ 
planting operations should be guided by 
something more reliable than the prices 
paid for last year’s crop. The relation- 
ship of supply to requirements that re- 
sulted in the previous season’s price may 
no longer prevail. In other words, the 
growers may find themselves trapped by 
an entirely new relationship between sup- 
ply and manufacturing and export re- 
quirements, a slackening in the intensity 
of competition, and a lower scale of 
prices. Just how this works out in actual 
practice will be considered in detail in 
next weck’s Progressive Farmer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


States 


! 





HE United 


Department of 


Agriculture has established a cotton 
grading and stapling office under the 
Cotton Grading Act of 

the 67th Congress, passed 

through the efforts of Con- 

gressman H. P. Fulmer of 

this state. The office will 

render free service to farm- 

ers and buyers of South 





Carolina in gradi ng and 


and thus help to secure for 


stapling 
farmers the deserved premiums on ‘their 
better types and varieties of cotton. 


“The Business Side of Dairying.”— 
This is the title of Bulletin 239 recently 
issued by the South Carolina Expe riment 
Station following a survey of typical 
areas in the Piedmont and Coastal Plains 
regions. Ward C. Jensen and B. A. 
Russell, of the division of agricultural 
economics of the station, are the authors. 
The publication discusses the present 
place of dairying in the state, types of 
farming in relation to dairying, comps ti- 
tion in dairying, data from surveys, an 
the outlook. It may be had free from 
county farm agents and from the Divis- 
ion of Publications, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. 


The State Receives a Nursery, Not 
a Forest.—A correction is required in 
the item recently published about the 
Camps Jackson National Forest. This 


was not turned over to the state, but tor- 
estry work in it was discontinued by the 
Federal Government, as it was  unsatts- 
factory while the area was being, used 
for war purposes. Dr. Lewis E. Staley, 
state forester, writes that the Federa 
Government did, however, turn over to 
the state a small forest nursery with ap 
proximately 150,000 longleaf yellow pine 
seedlings, most of which will be used by 


° ae 
the highway department for roadside 


planting. 
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OUTLOOK FOR PEANUT | 
PRICES ABOUT SAME AS 1927 | 








HE NEW peanut crop is being rap- 

idly gathered in the Southeastern 
States. Some field damage was done by 
the recent rains and in some areas the 
pods are sprouting, 
both in the ground 
and in the stacks, es- 


pecially where the 
stacks were put to- 
gether poorly. As 


soon as the peanuts 
are dried sufficiently 
to market, deliveries 
to the shelling fac- 
tories will increase. 
Fewer Runners will 
be harvested in proportion to last year 
unless the price is substantially high- 
er than last season. The relatively high 
price of hogs will make it more profitable 
to hog off the Runners. 


GILBERT GUSLER 


Prices paid to producers for Spanish 
shelled peanuts now average slightly high- 
er than a year ago. Offerings of both 
old and new crop are light. Stocks of 
old Spanish are reported to be plentiful, 
but they are concentrated in a few places 
and are not being pushed on the market. 
The heavy movement of new crop pea- 
nuts will not get under way before the 
first of next month. New crop Spanish 
peanuts are now coming from the South- 
western States. Farmers generally: are 
receiving $1 a bushel. 


The peanut supply and demand outlook 
for the season is not greatly different 
from last year :— 

1, The crop was estimated on August 1 at 
$49,000,000 pounds against 807,000,000 pounds 
produced in 1927, but recent unfavorable 
weather probably has meant a reduction in 
the supply of merchantable nuts. 


2. The carryover probably is larger than a 
year ago, although no definite figures are 
available. 
3. The last reports on the Chinese crop in- 
dicated that it was growing well and in fine 
condition. 


4. Domestic demand is likely to be stimu- 
prolonged period of moderate 
prices. In addition, the number of consum- 
ets is increasing from year to year, and the 
outlets in confectionery channels seem to be 
growing. With better prices for hogs, feed- 
ing peanuts on farms will be stimulated. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 





——- 


_ FAIRS THAT WANT YOU | 
NEXT WEEK | 


a 











MONG the fairs scheduled for next 
week are the following in Virginia 
and the Carolinas :— 


VIRGINIA 
Name or County Place Date 
Chesterfield Co...... CHO REET <n sc cceee Oct. 18-19 
Emporia............. Eryaporia.......- Oct. 16-20 
Halifax a South Boston...Oct. 16-19 
Nottoway Co. ...... Crewe....%...... Oct. 18-19 
Orange Co........... Gordonsville....Oct. 16-19 
Stafford Co..........Stafford......... Oct. 18-19 
RFCS. ........... Elberon......... Oct. 18-19 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Cleveland Co. Col;.. Snelee...vscicens Oct. 17-19 
Kinston... Mitsten 255055 os Oct. 16-20 
Lincoln Ae Lincolnton...... Oct. 15-20 
obeson os SoscecckMMenerton..-<. tact, 16-19 
Rocky Mount....... Rocky Mount...Oct. 15-20 
ZG, .........Wilson.......... Oct. 16-19 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cherokee Co......... Gaffney......... Oct. 15-20 
Gate etteese eee. Easley Pesan, Oct. 17-19 
reenwood.......’ *..Greenwood...... Oct. 17-19 
re 


D0 YOU KNOW THESE FACTS | 
_ABOUT SWEET POTATOES? 


RAVELING across Pennsylvania 
Indiana, and Illinois a few days ago 
We found on the menu card of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad a little storehouse of 
formation about sweet potatoes—and 
We wondered how many f who 





tarmers 
BOW the crop down here in Dixie Land 
“Ow half the facts about it which this 
0 article presented to travelers 
Tough the North. 
The article is by Prof. H. H. Zimmer- 

) horticulturist, Virginia Truck Ex- 

Mt Station, Norfolk, Va., and 

po a8 follows :— 


om 





‘The sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas) Hall, and Southern Queen are the more 


belongs to the morning glory family. important varieties, are grown largely 
for home consumption in the Southern 


“Sweet potatoes are a native of the 
American tropics and one of the first 
American vegetables mentioned by early 


States. 


“The average production of sweet po- 


writers. Peter Martyr described nine tatoes in the United States is about 90,- 
varieties in Hondurasein 1514. Early 000,000 bushels annually. Texas, North 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers dis- and South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 


Georgia, and Tennessee are the principat 
‘yam’ producing states, while Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey 
furnish most of the mealy type potatoes. 


tributed them throughout the tropics and 
the early American settlers introduced 
them into Virginia prior to 1560. 

“Of the 40 distinct varieties of sweet 
potato, only 10 are of commercial im- 
portance. The dry, mealy-fleshed varie- 
ties Such as Yellow Jersey and Big Stem 


“At the time of harvest sweet potatoes 
have a relatively high starch and low su- 
gar content but in a short time much of 


Jersey are the most popular on the the starch is changed into sugar. The 
Northern markets. The so-called yam Jersey varieties sweeten more rapidly 
potatoes, of which Porto Rico, Nancy than the yams. During the process of 
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baking the sugar content of the sweet 
potato is greatly increased. The mealy 
type may be boiled, baked or fried and is 
excellent for making pies and _ biscuits. 
Yams are delicious when properly baked 
but should never be boiled.” 





r ere eae 
| A GOOD SUMMER PASTURE | 
es peta sweet clover come in when 

wheat is harvested and make good 
pasturage next summer?” 

Yes, and next fall and the following 
spring, too; but be sure that your land is 
well limed and land or seed inoculated. 
Such a pasture should furnish grazing 
from June until heavy frost. 

















ship to maintain. They 


r 





you buy look for this 


tor Jour Protection! 


Union workers and their employers have a reputa- 
- tion to uphold and the highest standards of workman- 


sew the UNION LABEL 


on each garment for your protection against the pos- 
sible dangers that lurk in prison-made garments and 
as an absolute guarantee of skilled workmanship, 
service, safety and complete satisfaction. 


Before 


UNION LABEL 









ISSUED BY AT CRDMT OF 


Niivoatee 















Every purchaser of work clothing prefers garments that will deliver a 
full measure of service, that represent the most for your money and are clean 


and free from contamination. But due to the un-American system of con- 
tracting prison labor, which still exists in some states, you cannot always be 
sure of getting well made, high quality, long wearing, clean work garments 
unless you demand the Union Label. 


Patronize Merchants Who Sell 
Union Made Work Clothing 


In every community there are dependable merchants who strive to give 
you the most for your money. ‘They are tax-payers, good citizens and work 
for the country’s up-building. They sell only the products of free labor, 
deserve your patronage and can prove to you that there is no economy in 
buying prison-made garments. , 


Beware of Prison Made 
Work Garments! 


The country is flooded with work clothes made in 
prisons under unspeakable conditions. Prison-made 
garments are never labeled as such. ‘The prison labor 
contractors know that such an admission would wipe 
their goods from the market because the public would 
not purchase such merchandise. For that reason, prison- 
made garments are either unbranded or- marked to imi- 
tate the products of free labor. 


making goods 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid recognized the 
the purchase of prison-made work garments—and that 
is to look for and demand the UNION LABEL, It will 
pay you in added value, health protection, longer wear, 
economy and satisfaction. 


Play Safe— 
DEMAND THE UNION LABEL! 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 


F 4 It takes you behind Prison 
L Walls and exposes the 
conditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work Gar- 

ments. 


MAILED FREE! 


prise. 








Chicago Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. - 





ADE 


D 
Satisfaction 








Prisoners Should Be 


Employed 


Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in fair- 
ness to’ free labor and industry they should be used in 


for state use and in occupations that will 


train them to properly fit into the economic system after 
they have been freed. 
the contractors, and not the state or the prisoners, profit 
from the prisoners’ labor. 


Under the contract labor system, 


Fourteen states have already 
injustice of the contract prison labor sys- 


tem and do not permit prison-made goods to come into 
competition with the products of free labor and enter- 
All other states should follow this leadership. 


Write to your SENATORS and 
CONGRESSMEN! 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
NEW VICTORY SIX 








FINER PERFORMANCE 


With Still Greater Comfort, Luxury and Roominess 


Beautiful new bodies—roomier and more com- 
fortable—now add fresh distinction to Dodge 
Brothers finer Victory Six. 


They are longer, higher and wider (more leg-room, 
head-room and seat-comfort), and their lines accen- 
tuate the rakish beauty that first won admiration 
for the Victory Six. 


Lower center of gravity and unique body mounting 
combine to produce marvelous riding ease. Body 
and chassis are the same width and joined to- 
gether without the customary sills—yet the body 
is easily demountable when necessary. Body over- 
hang is eliminated, and with it many needless 
pounds and parts. 


In step with these striking improvements in luxury 
and looks, the brilliant performance of the Victory Six 
becomes more satisfying than ever. Victory pick-up, 
power and smoothness are advanced to new heights. 


Accept this cordial invitation to inspect the nine 
smart new Victory body styles, and to put the car 
through its paces on the road. 


y y ry 


PRICES— Touring Car, $995; Roadster, $995; Coupe, $1045: 

4-door Sedan, $1095; DeLuxe Sedan, $1170; DeLuxe 4-Pas- 

senger Coupe, $1170; Sport Roadster, $1245; Sport Touring 
Car, $1245; Sport Sedan, $1295; f. 0. b. Detroit 























ALSO DODGE BROTHERS STANDARD SIX 


The superb flexibility and smoothness —the remarkable 
ease of handling—that have distinguished Dodge Brothers 
Standard Six from the beginning are noticeably improved 
in these finer models. PRICES: Coupe, $875; 4-Door Sedan, 
$895; Cabriolet, $945; DeLuxe Sedan, $970; f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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The Progressive Farmep” 


Doings of Future Farmers 


Live Reports from the 
By ROY H 


Carolinas and Virginia 
. THOMAS 


North Carolina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


if OU can’t keep a working man down,” 
so runs the old saying. And you 
can’t keep a working boy down, either. 
Some things done lately by our working 
farm boys who are 
studying agriculture 
in their home schools, 
and practicing it as 
they study, make an 
interesting story. 


I. North Carolina 





ERE are some 
items of pro- 
4 gress in the work 


ROY H. THOMAS 
young Tarheel farm- 


ers and other students are doing in their 
schools and outside under school super- 
vision. 


1. Established and Operated a Camp. 
—A camp for North Carolina vocational 
agricultural students, known as_ the 
Young Tarheel Farmer Camp, was es- 
tablished at White Lake, Bladen County. 
Over 900 agricultural students from 71 
schools attended the camp which opened 
June 4 and was operated for three months. 

The camp is located on five acres of 
land on the edge of White Lake. The 
equipment consists of an assembly and 
dining hall, six cottages accommodating 
25 boys each, and a six-room cottage for 
the use of those in charge of the camp, 
teachers and their wives, and visitors. 

The personnel of the camp was com- 
posed of J. S. Howard, director, Robert 
McMillan, athletic director, Mrs. J. S. 
Howard, dietitian, Miss Howard, nurse, 
and two cooks. 

The camp was operated primarily to 
afford recreation for the boys. The pro- 
gram each week included baseball, bas- 
ketball, tennis, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing, horseshoe pitching and a trip to the 
state experiment station at Willard. 


Boys from six schools were accommo- 
dated each week. They stayed nearly a 
week at the camp, arriving on Monday 
and leaving on Saturday. Each boy was 
charged $4, of which $2 went to pay for 
the buildings and equipment and $2 to 
pay the salaries of those in charge of the 
camp and buy the food which the boys 
did not bring with them. 

2. Radio Program.—Beginning No- 
vember 2 and continuing each Friday un- 
til May a radio program will be broad- 
cast at 11 o’clock by the North Carolina 
Division of Vocational Education over 
radio station WPTF for vocational agri- 
cultural students. The purpose of the 
radio programs is to supplement the ag- 
ricultural instruction in the high schools 
of the state. Each program, an hour 
in length and called the Young Tarheel 
Farmer Hour, will consist of a feature 
talk, three short lectures on agricultural 
subjects and music. 


Many of the schools now have radio 
sets as a part of their equipment, and by 
November 2 it is expected that each of 
the 140 vocational agricultural depart- 
ments will be equipped with a radio re- 
ceiving set. This will enable over 5,000 
students in 65 counties to sit in their 
classrooms and listen to lectures by the 
state’s leading authorities on agriculture. 


YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS. GOLD SAND HIGH SCHOOL, F 


Plans are being made also to broadcast 
each Friday night for farmers attending 
evening classes taught by 
teachers of agriculture. 

3. Judging Team to Memphis.—A 
dairy judging team will be sent to Mem- 
phis to represent the Young 
Farmer organization at the National 
Dairy Show in October. The members 
of this team are Earl Hurley, Troy High 
School, Montgomery County; Percy Mal- 
pas, Acme-Delco High School, Colum- 
bus County; Harry Fisler, Franklin 
High School, Sampson County; and An- 
drew’ Garrison, (alternate) 
High School, Buncombe County. 


their local 


Tarheel 


Fairview 


4. Boys Save Big Money.—Last year, 
each Young Tarheel Farmer was urged 
to save or invest in farming one-fourth 
of his profit from his home project work, 
Reports show that 3,588 boys saved and 
invested in farming $194,730.48. 

5. Sixteen New Vocational Depart- 
ments.——Sixteen North Carolina high 
schools have added courses in vocational 
agriculture this fall. The schools, counties 
and teachers of agriculture in these new 





ADVERTISING 
This is one of several signs used to adver- 
tise the hatchery of the vocational agricultural 
department of the Cary High School, Wake 


County, N. C. 


departments are: Aureiian Springs, Hali- 
fax County, C. W. Jackson; Mills River, 
Henderson County, G. D. White; Way- 
nesville, Haywood County, W. D. Smith; 
Benson, Johnston County, J. P. Shaw; 
Balls Creek, Catawba County, M. 0. 
Pleasants; Marshallville, Union County, 
D. C. Rankin; Sumner, Guilford County, 
B. J. Beason; Summerfield, Guilford 
County, W. C. Warner; Copeland, Surry 
County, C. G. Kirkman; Clement, Samp- 
son County, J. E. Pollock; Elizabethtown, 
Bladen County, C. R. Ammons; Hartis- 
burg, Cabarrus County, W. H. Williams; 
Sharon, Mecklenburg County, Q. E. Col- 
vard; Vass, Moore County, H. L. Ser 
grove; Fuquay Springs, Wake County, 
Fred L. Hunt; and Central, Rutherford 
County, J. R. Nichols. 


6. Make Money on Capons.—V0C4 
tional agricultural students from seven 
teen schools around Pinehurst produced 
and marketed the past season 8,931 capons 
and roasters which sold for $18,903.% 
after deducting for shipping charges 
packages, icing and commissions. Pine- 
hurst and Southern Pines” used $7,908.08 
of these capons and $11,095.87 worth 
went to Asheville, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia. ~ 

Capon production is carried on by the 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Prices of Garden Seed That Should 
Be Planted Now 

URING October the following should 

be planted in the garden: Onion sets, 
onion seed, mustard, spinach, rape, straw- 
berry, onion and cabbage plants. Prices 
on plants may be found in the classified 
advertising columns of The Progressive 
Farmer, and I give below the postpaid 
prices for which one may secure these 
seed and onion sets. Those who do not 
have these aiready growing in the gar- 
den will find it to their advantage to put 
them in right away. 

ONION SEED 


Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers, Prizetaker 


MUSTARD SEED 


Southern Giant 





1 ounce scien eS Curled 
¥%, pound Me ee 1.20 1 ounce veeee es $0.10 
1 pound .....--. 3.23 %potnd ........ 25 
White Globe Y, pound ........ -40 
i 1 POUNW 06-0602 50 
‘ ee oes ~e 5 pounds SaeeqedeD 
% pound .....--- ; 10 potinds: ....4.+ 4.00 
1 pound .....--- 3.50 if setae ...4.. 35 
Red Bermuda 20 BOGNGS «..0--. 7.50 
POUNCE ....c000 $0.40 25 ‘pounds. .....:. 8.50 
y aR aheen a ors 1.50 
Poeend Be aie ve cia 4.00 SPINACH SEED 
White Bermuda Bloomsdale, Curled 
OS Pee $0.65 Savoy, and King 
¥% pound ........ 1.50 of Denmark 
1pound ........ 4.50 POUNCE: «. 6.204 $0.10 
ONION SETS 14 HOUNA secs 25 
Red, Yellow and hy GOWN. ..0.0060+ 35 
White 2 POGRE 5506005 45 
Se $0.30 5 pounds ....... 2.00 
%y gallon ........ 4 Wounds ....... 9.75 
ees .85 15 pounds ....... 5.25 
ae 1.59 20 pounds ....... 7.00 
¥, bushel 9.59 «© 25 pounds ....... 8.50 
1 bushel ........ 3.50 RAPE SEED 
Winter Shallots and Durant Eesex 
White Multipliers mena _— 
1 quart 5 pounds ....++. 1.00 
% gallon ........ 10 peunds ....... 1.75 
1 gallon 15 pounds ....... 2.40 
5. peck 20 BEGRUS ©3650-0400 3.00 
4 mn 3.15 25 pounds ....... 3.50 
| . 


Storing Apples on the Farm 


HAT is more delicious than a good 

ripe apple on a cold winter night? 
To provide a supply of these, store them 
now, or in the near future. The keep- 
ing of apples through the winter on the 
farm is considered by some a very diffi- 
cult.thing to accomplish, and yet this is 
not the case at all. It is a simple matter 
if handled properly. If the directions 
given in the following paragraphs by 
W. W. Magill, extension horticulturist 
of the Kentucky College of Agriculture 
are followed, one can easily carry ap- 
ples through the winter, provided first- 
class fruit is used and it is stored at the 
right time. What Magill says follows :— 
When apples are stored in a cellar special 
attention should be given to ventilation. 
Doors and windows should be closed on warm 
days and opened at night, while during cold 
weather they should be opened a few hours 
during the -heat of the day, at least once a 
week, to allow for ventilation, but closed at 
night to prevent freezing. 
Apples may be kept satisfactorily in crates 
or barrels, covered with a few inches of dry 
Straw and then four inches of soil, on the 
~ allel of a building. Allow the first layer 
% soil to freeze during the first cold snap 
= then, while frozen, add two inches of 
. and three inches of soil. The inner 
ed inches of frozen soil will materially as- 
- mM maintaining a cool .temperature for 
© apples. The barrels or boxes may be 
= Practically on top of the ground, with 
out two inches of straw underneath. 
er farmers use the corner of a shed, 
a Or garage, the apples being placed in 
ed or barrels or even in piles. There 
on be at least two inches of straw under 
wd with straw around the outside of the 
— and several inches on top. 
ee to keep properly, require a cool, 
aie atmosphere. Unless there is consider- 
vw Pretere in the air the apples will 
of “a and become rough. Sudden changes 
in emperature cause which re- 

es keeping qualities. 


Topdress Fall Vegetables 
USH the fall growing vegetables by 
eeding liberally with readily avail- 
Mitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
monia, nitrate of soda or other readily 
le nitrogenous fertilizer. Most of us 
to think that fertilizer is good for 


sweating, 


Smooth Leaf and . 





vegetables during spring and summer, but 
we don’t use it in the fall. This is a 
mistake. Push the spinach, turnips, kale, 
collards, cabbage, or other vegetables that 
are growing at this time of the year by 
topdressing liberally. 


Let’s Plant Some Onions 


Die early green onions to be used 
during middle to latter part of 


winter, use sets of the White Pearl va- 
riety or Silver Skin. Plant them three 
to four inches apart in rows, setting in 
such way that the tips of the sets are 
barely covered. For mature onions to be 
sold immediately after harvest or soon 
thereafter early next summer, plant the 
Bermuda varieties. Either sow the seed 


in beds: during October and transplant 
during November or December, or pur- 
chase plants and set them during Novem- 
ber, December or later. For mature on- 
ions to sell or use during summer and 
into the following winter, sow seed dur- 
ing October and thin out to the desired 
distance. The Yellow Globe Danvers and 
the Prizetaker are good varieties for this 
purpose. 
fall, the onions will mature earlier the 
following spring. Except in the moun- 
tains or most northern portions of the 
South, they will go through the winter 
all right and will produce earlier and 
probably a little better yield of on- 
ions than will those from spring sowed 
seed. 





By sowing these seed in the 


Be Sure to Plant Some Spinach 


O HOME garden 
complete 


is anything like 
without spinach. It is a 
late 
fall and will stay in the open, in most 


cool weather plant; grows well in 


parts of the South, throughout the win- 
damaged 
October 


ter, without being 
by freezes. If 


materially 
sowed during 
will be large enough to use 
by late November or December, or it may 


some-of it 


be allowed to remain in the garden 
throughout the winter and used from 
January through February and March. 


On a small scale in the home garden it 
should be sowed in rows about a_ foot 
apart. As soon as the seed are up and 
the plants have become thoroughly es- 
tablished, thin out to one plant to each 
five or six inches. On very rich land it 
may be sowed broadcast. 

















Twin-Ignition motor 

12 Aircraft-ty pe spark 
plugs 

High compression 


Houdaille and Lovejoy 
shock absorbers 
(exclusive Nash mounting) 








Salon Bodies 
Aluminum alloy pistons 
(Invar Struts) 
New double drop frame 
Torsional vibration 
damper 
World’s easiest steering 





JULY e¢¢+ 2QOIG morecars 


than best previous July in Nash history 


AUGUST «+ 4498 more cars 


than best previous August in Nash history | 


SEPTEMBER-4832 more cars 
than best previous September in Nash history 


The Country has gone Nasu! 


LL sales records for all time have been 
broken by the New Nash “400”. 


People everywhere are telling other peo- 
ple that the 400” is the finest car of the 
year, the smartest looking car of the year, 


9 Sedans from $885 to $1990 f. o. b. factory 
$ Coupes, Cabriolets, Victorias from $885 to $1775 f. o. b. factory 


N A bos H A TL Qo" 
Leads the World in Wotor Car Vatue 
IMPORTANT ‘‘400” FEATURES— WO OTHER CAR HAS THEM ALL 


7-bearing crankshaft 
(hollow crank pins) 


lubrication 
Electric clocks 


plated over nickel 


the peppiest car, the easiest steering car, 
the easiest riding car they’ve ever driven. 


America has gone Nash—and no wonder! 
The Nash price never bought so fine a 
motor car before. 


Bijur Centralized chassis 


Exterior metalware chrome Nash-Special Design front 


Short turning radius 
Longer wheelbases 
One-piece Salon fenders 
Clear vision front pillar 


posts (9012) 











and rear bumpers 
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“overhead” in 
a bag of 


FEED 


~makers of 


ONE TON or 


t’s easy to see how 
affects the value of your feed dollar. 


‘‘milling cost’’ 


Expense is low only when volume is 
high. Pratt mass production saves on 
expense and puts the saving into better 
ingredients. 

There’s mighty little difference between 
the selling price of Pratt feeds and the 
actual cost of ingredients. Because we 
add but a fraction of the milling expense 
required where production is smaller. 
The Ford idea of mass production applied 
to poultry feed. 

The animal protein in PRATTS 
BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH— 
buttermilk, meat scrap and fish meal— 
are the finest that money can buy. The 





Who puts more 


POULTRY 
















A MILLION? 


corn meal, bran, middlings, feeding oat 
meal, measure up to a standard rigidly 
maintained for 57 years. 


Nothing takes the place of these 
ingredients, proportioned as Pratts do it, 
if you are feeding for the lowest cost per 
dozen eggs. Regardless of changing 
market prices, Pratts formula is never 
varied! These ingredients are always 
present in higher proportions for less 
money than in any other feed you can buy. 


See your dealer. If he doesn’t handle 
Pratts write us. In replying, we’ll send 
you evidence from your own locality on 
the efficiency of Pratt Mashes—America’s 
Quality Feed Line. 

PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTTERMILK 





LAYING MASH 


GROWING MASH BABY CHICK FOOD 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind Pratt products 


AMERICA’S QUALITY FEED LINE 


These carload distributors guarantee Pratts 


NORTH CAROLINA 
1. H. McNeill & Son, 

N. Wilksboro, N. C. 
aaa Feed & Fertilizer 


ck Mountain, N. C. 
a Black Grocery Co., A. Blanton Grocery Co., 
Spruce Pine, Morganton, C. 
W. Jefferson Produce. “Co., J. H. Stepp & Co. 
W. Jefferson, N. Hendersonville, N. C. 
Piedmont Feed & ee Southern Feed ce ‘ 


Co., 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


Buxton-White Seed Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Farmers Union Sup. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C. 

Davidson & Wolfe, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Hamlet, N. 
Sterling store 3 


Talley & Baugham, Inc., Franklinton, N. C. 
ashington, N. C. Glenn Bros. 
Mr. Arthur T. hd ote N. C. 
Thomasville, N. C. Ww. 4d. Kirkham Seed Co., 
A. Blanton Grocery Co., Wiimington, N. C. 
Shelby, 
Rink’s Grocery Store, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Salisbury, N. C Mr. R. P. Turner, 
. G. Weeks & Co., Greer, S. C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Mr. Marion Leach, 
J. P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. Carroll Foote ares. Co., 
Blanton Grocery Co., Chester, S 
Marion, c. Mr, R. B. aq 
C. Hattaway Seed Co., Newberry, S. C. 
Greensboro, Farmers Whos. & Retail 
J. uo Grocery s 


‘Goldsboro, N. C. Florence, S. 


Brabham Seed Co., Vance Company, 


Columbia, S. Chilhowe, Va. 
Woodruff & Cantrell, Bristol Seed & Grain Co., 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bristol, Va. 

i 
VIRGINIA a. a 

Winchester Seed Co., Vance Supply Co. 

Winchester, Va. Abingdon, Va. 
T. W. Wood & Sons, J. M. Parr, 

Richmond, Va. Honaker, Va. 
Mr. A Grossman & Son, 


J. M. Bloxom Co., 


Petersburg, Va. Bloxom, Va. 


Norfolk | . ‘ GEORGIA 
co 0., 
Ut tg og A ‘e ee = ee oh 
. Seo 0 Broth 
, Greene Brothers, 
Berkley, Va Canton, Ga. 


Weaver Produce Co., 
Stuarts Draft, Va. r. B. B. Kirkland, 
Mr. B. Fanney, Augusta, Ga. 
Norto Ik, Mr. Lewis H. Cottongim, 
Va. Seed e Feed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lynchburg, Va. Buckhead Seed Store, 
Boyer aeeeery, Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Woodstock, Va. 
Glen Alien Store, 
Glen Allen, Va. 
Allegheny Milling Co., 
Covington, Va. 


ALABAMA 


Mr. W. H. MeMurray, 
Roanoke, Ala. 


If your dealer is not listed write us, as there are hundreds of loyal Pratt dealers 
who buy less than car lots whose name does not appear in this listing. 











| molting heavily 
| tion for several months. 
| to keep them unless they are exceptional 
| birds and are 


‘lengthening the day the molt 





Poultry Hints for October 


Poultry Editor, 


NMALL, immature, slow-growing pul- 
lets will not develop into profitable 
layers. Such birds and all birds show- 


disposed of 
Do not keep 
weak- 


should be 
at once, 
and feed out 


ing weak vitality 


lings regardless of 
quality of parent 
stock or cost. A 
weak bird is a lia- 


bility. at any time. 
Few poultrymen ap- 
preciate this fact 
and cull as_ heavily 
as they should. 

Cull Old Stock.— 
have laid out and are 
will stay out of produc- 
It will not pay 


J.H. WOOD 


Old birds that 


wanted for breeding pur- 
Maximum profits can 
be obtained in the poultry business 
only when workers are kept and the 
poorer individuals are marketed as soon 
as production has ceased. Only 50 per 
cent of the layers should be kept the 
second year unless they are very excep- 
tional stock. Where fair or poorer stock 
is kept a much greater per cent should 
be disposed of. 


poses next vear. 


Pullet Care.— This year’s pullets 
should be brought into production any 
time between now and November 15. 


Unless good production is obtained be- 
fore cold weather starts it will be diffi- 
cult to bring on production. 

Place pullets in laying quarters as soon 
as they are ready to lay and keep laying 
mash before them all the time. At the 
same time feed all the scratch grain that 
birds will eat at night. Scratch grain 
should be heavy with corn, milo, or other 
carbohydrate feeds. Pullets should be in 
good flesh hefore starting to lay and 
should be so fed that proper weight and 
surplus fat will be continued. 

Pullets placed in the laying houses 
should be confined several days in order 
that they will become accustomed to and 
contented with the new home. For the 
first few nights birds should be made to 
rest on the roosts and not be allowed to 
roost in the nests, on feed hoppers or 
other places. After several days birds 
can be allowed out after noon. 


Lights Minimize or Prevent Molt.— 
Pullets that have been in production for 
some time are inclined or likely to molt 
as the days become shorter. By placing 
birds under artificial lights and thereby 
can be pre- 
vented or at least minimized. Lights 
should be started for short periods and 
the days gradually lengthened. It is im- 
perative that consumption of scratch feed 
be increased when lights are used. 


Lights and Hens.—Hens can be hur- 
ried through the molt and brought quick- 
ly back into production if lights are used 
intelligently. Such birds will- make good 
records as layers and profit makers pro- 
ducing market eggs but will be poor 
breeders. I would not advise placing this 
coming season’s breeders under lights be- 
fore the breeding season. 


“Black Leaf 40” Efficient Delouser. 


—RBirds should be deloused as soon as 
moved to the laying quarters. One of 
the simplest, easiest, and most effective 


methods is to use “Black Leaf 40.” This 
material can be applied as _ follows: 
Punch two holes in the top of can con- 
taining black leaf 40. Pass can along 
roosting poles pouring material onto 
roost. The entire roost should be so 
treated. This material should be applied 
just before birds go to roost, and all 
body lice should be dead in a few hours. 
Care must be taken-to see that all birds 
roost on poles, otherwise lice will remain 
on outside birds. Such birds would be 





Have You Culled Out the Poor Stock Yet? 
By J. fie 


WOOD, 


The Progressive Farmer 


a source of supply for a 


re-infestation 


of the whole flock. One pound of black 
leaf 40 should treat roosting space 
enough for 200 birds. 

Green Feeds.— Green feeds are an 
essential part of the ration for all ages 
at all seasons. It is advisable to plan 


now so that an abundance of green feed 
will be available all winter. 
wheat or other cereals can be planted for 
winter grazing. In localities where oats 
are likely to be winter-killed, rye or 
wheat should be used. 


Oats, rye, 


In addition to pasture crops, it is a 
good plan to plant other crops that can 
be brought to the birds. Rape, cabbage, 
or collards make good green feed. Rape 
should be planted immediately and on 
ground that is heavily fertilized, espe- 
cially with stable manure. If crop is 
to be harvested and brought to the birds 
it should be planted in rows so that culti- 
vation will be easy. 

Feeding Sulphur—The feeding of 
sulphur to poultry seems to be worth 
while. The writer believes in feeding it 
in the mash ration at all times. Where 
sulphur is used throughout the year, from 
YZ to 1 per cent of the mash should be 


used. It is advisable to feed sulphur 
heavier at this season in case constant 
feeding has not been practiced. From 


two to three pounds of sulphur to each 
100 pounds of mash at this season will 
tend to prevent chickenpox, or at least 
minimize the attack. 

Crowding.—Do not crowd birds in 
the laying house. It will pay to enlarge 
the house or else sell some birds rather 
than to crowd roosting quarters. Crowd- 
ing causes colds, roup and _ incidentally 
many other diseases. 

Visit Exhibits—The fair season is 
on. Every farmer should visit the poul- 
try shows and exhibits. Every exhibit 
will bring out some worth while manage- 
ment problem. Compare your birds with 
the ones winning in the show. 





TURKEY RAISING ON SHARES 


plan for 





READER writes for a 
4 raising turkeys on shares. 
It is very hard to set forth a definite 
division of profits in a partnership such 
as the one you mention. However, I be- 
lieve that you can divide the profits about 
as follows: Where one party furnishes 
the turkeys, and the other party furnish 
es the feed and the labor, I believe that 
these three items should constitute a di- 
vision. In other words the turkeys are 
the capital that is being put up by one 
party while the feed and labor might be 
considered as the capital that is put UP 
by the other party. 
$150 word 


If the first party puts up $100 


of turkeys, and the second puts up 
worth of feed and $50 worth of labor, 
they could well split even on the project 
I think this would be about as fair 4 
method of getting at the profit division, 
as possible. 

I would suggest that simple accounts 
be kept, first setting forth the value of 
the turkeys put up by one party, and 
then keeping account of the feed furnish- 
ed by the other, together with the amount 
of labor needed, and at the end ol the 
season, add up the entire cost of turkeys, 
feed, and labor, and divide the profits y 
proportion to the amount of feed am 
labor used on one hand, and the turkeys 
invested on the other. In other words, if 
it is found at the end of the year es 
$300 has been spent in turkeys, feed 4 
labor, and one man spent $100 tor the 
turkeys and the other spent $200 for f 
and labor, then the first man would 
one-third and the second two-thirds. 





E. N. HOLMGREEN 


The Progressive Farmep 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





Six Hints for Health and Happiness 
in October 


F YOU have a woodlot put up 
a lot of bird houses—try to induce the 
birds to stay as long as possible, for they 
destroy weed seeds and insects. Weeds 
destroy crops and in- 
sects carry diseases. 
Every farmer should 
do his best to pro- 
tect bird life and in- 
duce birds to stay as 
long as possible, be- 
fore migrating far- 
ther south. 
iim 2. Stop up all those 
DR. REGISTER rat holes in the 
barn. Destroy the 
rats you have and keep them out of your 
storage houses. Rats carry diseases as 
well as destroy crops and foods that are 
housed for the winter. 





3. You will be going to community, 
county and state fairs, during the month 
of October. Insist that food and drink 
at these fairs be handled in a clean and 
sanitary manner. Refuse to patronize 
food stands that are run in an unsanitary 
way. Buy no food that is exposed to 
fies and dust. Buy no drinks that are 
served in glasses. Insist on paper cups. 
Danger of disease lurks in the glass that 
everybody uses. Dipping them in water 
after each serving does not clean the 
glass; but simply spreads the saliva, 
germs and filth more evenly over the 
glass. Refuse all drinks except those 
served in paper cups and you will soon 
get what you call for—clean food and 
drink, dispensed in a cleanly manner. 

Raise a strong protest if the fair au- 

orities do not maintain clean toilets 
an¢ plenty of them. Toilets can be 
kept clean and they should be. There 
should be plenty of places on the fair 
grounds to wash the hands and plenty 
of paper towels. All garbage should be 
put in fly-proof garbage cans and emptied 
daily, or more often if needed. 

There is nothing better than a bub- 
bling fountain for drinking purposes. 
These can be bought at reasonable figures. 

The fair invites people to attend, and 
usually charges an entrance fee. Every 
Visitor is entitled to a clean fair in 
every respect. 


4, Before you and the family attend 
the fair, better get vaccinated against 
smallpox, especially if you have never 
been vaccinated. If it has been over 
seven years since you were vaccinated, 
it would be well to be vaccinated again. 
lf it does not take, no harm is done; if 
it does take, it shows that you needed it 
and therefore good is done. 


Tf you are going to take the baby and 
little ones under six years of age, better 
have the health officer, or your doctor 
give them toxin-antitoxin to prevent diph- 
theria. Of course it takes 30 to 60 days 
‘or antitoxin to prevent diphtheria, after 
tls given, but it will be a good time to 


‘tart, and there is no time better than the 
Present. 


9. October is a good month to fix up 
that leaky old fly-infested toilet that 
disgraces your back premises. Put it in 
800d shape before you attend the fair, 
“; “a you can tell your neighbors about 
be N tact you will enjoy the fair more, 
= you have finished a job that you 
ave been putting off a long time. 


ny ‘cag child carries his lunch to 
o : ry to give hima nice, attractive, 
the peeeetizing lay-out. If you put 
bm Praha in a bucket, make a large 
Set ot — holes in the side of the 
f thi, ‘ hee er to have air circulation. 

ot done, the lunch will become 
- and soggy. If he comes home to 
. » Have something nice and hot for 


not forget a bottle of milk 
*he school lunch. : west 
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rapidly increasing numbers. 
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Great, long trainloads slip 
away from the big Farmall 
Works at Rock Island, Illinois, 
to all points of the compass. 
Even so, it has been difficult 
to keep up with the cry for 


Trainloads East—South 


— Everywhere ...That’s How Farmalls 
Are Going Onto the Farms! 


HERE was a time when 
a man bought a tractor 
to use with his horses; 
today he buys a McCormick- 
Deering Farmall Tractor to 
use instead of horses—and 


of Farmall power for fall work 
and all work. The local dealer 
will show and demonstrate 
the Farmall on your own 
farm upon request. 





word comes to us often that more Farmalls. 
the Farmall plan is doing more 
for farm profit and farm hap- 
piness than horses and hired 
labor could ever hope to do. 
Every new horseless farm— 
and there are already hundreds 
—offers new proof that this 
new farm power idea is a 
profit builder. The word of 
success travels fast, with the 
result that Farmalls are being 
put to work everywhere in 


With all indications point- 
ing to an even heavier demand 
next year, it becomes the part 
of wisdom to order your 
Farmall now, while the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer can 
make reasonable delivery. 


Turn your horses and mules 
into money—there’s no need 
to feed them through another 
winter—and prepare to enjoy 


Mr. Butler says: 


Gentlemen: I have done all 
my work alone. Not a hired 
man or a horse on the place 
so far, which I claim is doing 
the work of two men and two 
2-rows in planting and three 
men and three 2-rows in cul- 
tivating, and does it on one- 
half the feed expense. Must 
you ask if I am satisfied with 

my Farmall? 
(Signed) J. A. BUTLER 
Nunn, Colorado, 

July 27, 1928. 








the convenience and economy 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago, II. 


McCormick -Deering FARMALL 


—the Farmer’s Greatest Helper, the Year ’round 












Record Gain in 


ter Color” Say It’s the Best 
Investment of All. 








SAMPLE BOTTLE. 





Butter Profits 


Dairymen Who Use “Dandelion But- 


The biggest creamer- 
ies in the country, who 
are most careful to ca- 
ter to the whims of the 
public, are earning rec- 
ord profits by keeping 
their butter that appe- 
tizing June color every- 
one likes. Ninety per 
cent of them are doing 
it with “Dandelion But- 
ter Color.” It’s the most 
economical and _satis- 
factory butter color 
made. Half a teaspoonful colors a gal- 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


retailing Rawleigh’s 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. 
No selling experience required. We 








Our Agents 


Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest agents. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 


q to be sent or given later, the fact 


should be reported to us. 





lon of cream! It doesn’t color the but- supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 





and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


termilk. It’s purely vegetable and 
tasteless. Approved by all State and 
National Food Laws. Large bottles, 
only 35c at all drug or grocery stores 
or Write Wells and Richardson Co., 


Inc., Burling 't. : = 
ne urlington, Vt., for a FREE Dept. J-18 PGF, 

















A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of di 








Cost of 





out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
products. 
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Easy 
Payments 


Asmall down payment 
easy monthly in- 
stallments 


A size fc. every pur- 
pose, for either 32 or 
115 volts with or with- 
out batteries. 





and youll choose ~ gy ‘ 


this plant/ 


F you were a mechanical or electrical engineer 
there is little doubt about which Home 
Light Plant you would buy. You would investi- 
gate the numerous exclusive features of this Fair- 
banks-Morse plant and your mechanical instinct 
and knowledge would translate them immedi- 
ately into terms of low cost, steady, flickerless 
light for years to come. You would appreciate the 
sound design and precision manufacturing which 
make this the finest light plant that modern en- 
gineering skill has yet produced. 





There is Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment that will furnish 
running water for any home 
regardless of source of water 
or kind of power available. 


The complete unit shown 
above costsonly $70 cash, f.o.b. 
factory complete with motor 
for 60 cycles or direc tcurrent 
and will furnish 210-gal. per 
hour. There is also a 420 gal. 
per hour size at $100—both 
sizes for use where source of 
wateris not over 22 feet below 


But fortunately you don’t have to be an en- 
gineer to appreciate the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Light Plant. We have written a booklet which the unit. 
goes into the details of its design and construc- ot Va 
tion. A booklet which explains the actual ad- 
vantages gained by Fairbanks-Morse design and manufacturing methods. It tells 
you of the extra service you can expect from this plant. We have prepared this 
booklet so that you might prepare yourself for an actual demonstration of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Plant at your dealer’s. We ask that you read this booklet before 
buying any plant. We will gladly send a copy on request. Use the coupon today! 
You won’t be obligated. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Chicago 


28 branches at your service throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home ‘Light ‘Plants 


Fairbanks-Morse Products “Every Line a Leader’’ 


re a TS ATS MONS 2 ren) ARRON aT ONIN REE NEY Sse 











: FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. A361,900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send your booklets on () Home Light Plants [|] Home Water Systems. 


Name. 
Zz Address... 
a Town 
8 State 





R. F. D. 








County 

















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

V V LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 

exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 

trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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wy ee in the blazing sands is all 
that racket?” growled Jim the 
morning after the miracle of our New 
Year’s ‘Eve dash into Maine Soroa, 
French West Africa. 

I peeked out through one of the firing 
niches in the thick mud walls of our 
bedroom. There, just inside the gates of 
the fort, stood our motorcycles, battered 
old “Rough” and “Tumble,” under a mili- 
tary guard. A black corporal and four 
clicking franc-tireurs, all uniformed in 
the same bare feet and short carbines, 
marched their post, proud as so many 
paladins guarding the beard of Allah. 

And there were the worshippers, the 
curious crowds who had come to see, actu- 
ally to gaze upon the supernatural “tuff 
tuffs” that had carried the white “Mary- 
kins” to Maine Soroa. The entire court- 
yard was full, from the sandy sanctum- 
sanctorum where the motorcycles were 


| parked to the big front gates in the outer 
| wall of the fort. 


FLOOD AND WILSON’S BAGGAGE 
TRAVELING BY CAMEL 


Incidents and Accidents Along 


The Road to N’Guigmi 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 


SlecsecesccursccenseneneneeneeeecececeueeeereusecguceeesaeencerseeusensseeeeeeeUSeONeeeseOenenOeeReeaeeeeSOEONCGUOeSEsoeSteoaseoUSHOREEECEECCOEeeegy 
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to return. And the total bill for the two 
oxen and two men for the seven days was 
20 francs, or about one good American 
dollar. 


That afternoon we loaded our gasoline 
and spare motorcycle parts, canned food 
and everything we wouldn't need for the 
next four days onto three fast camels 
and started them off. They were bound 
for N’Guigmi, 165 miles eastward, on the 
north shore of Lake Chad. Then we 
crammed ourselves with one last big 
meal at the fort, bade the two French- 
men and the adjutant’s wife goodbye and 
started out ourselves. 


“There are two or three chances to go 
wrong on the last 60 miles into 
N’Guigmi,” warned the accommodating 
commandant. “I'll wire the captain at 
N’Guigmi and he’ll send a horseman out 
to meet you at Toumour and guide you 
along.” He would have sent a detach- 
ment of cavalry to convoy us all the way 





‘a 











A sentry posted at our door apparently 
had heard Jim’s feeble show of interest 
and concluded that the distinguished visi- 
tors were about to be up. He sped 
away through the sand. Two or three 
drew aside the mat hanging down over 
our-doorway and pattered in with a tray 
of tea and hot milk and fresh buttered 





toast. I got Jim up with that. We dress- 


| ed and went out to see what it was all 
| about. 


The bristling little French command- 
ant hurried over to shake hands, the in- 
violable ceremony in French territory 
whenever meeting anyone for the first 
time each day. 

“Ts this a hangover from their celebra- 
tion last night?’ ventured Jim. “New 
Year’s must be a big holiday here.” 








| “These people don’t even know it’s 


New Year's,” laughed the Commandant. 
“That is all on your account. This whole 


| corner of Africa has turned out to wel- 


come you. The only difference between 
Lindbergh’s reception in France and yours 
here in French West Africa is that there 
are more people in France.” 

The celebration continued there before 
the gates of that French fort for two 
days and the greater part of the two 
nights that we were there waiting for 
our oxen to arrive with the gasoline and 
other baggage. One rich young Emir 
with a company of gray-bearded sages, 
and a Sabaoth of wives and warriors, 
rode sixty miles on two or three relays 
of horses to reach Maine Soroa before 
the “tuff tuff’ machines would leave. 

The: third day our cattle arrived. They 
had been on the road four days and it 
would take another three days for them 








if he’d thought they could keep up with 
us. He did send a lithe black runner 
along with us for the first 20 miles out 
of Maine Soroa. Where the going was 
good we carried him, where it was bad he 
walked, and where very bad he pushed. 

The first day we reached Boudoum, 20 
miles closer to the Red Sea. Only 2,652 
miles more to go! From Boudoum prac- 
tically all the way to Lake Chad we fol- 
lowed in the general direction of a rivet 
valley and, while there was plenty 0 
sand, it was not the barren desert that 
we had so much of the time. 

About noon of the second day our 
trail divided in so many places we were 
hopelessly lost. There was a vast, flat 
swamp on one side and a tangle of bush 
on the other. Somewhere, a_ hundred 
miles or so to the east, lay N’Guigm 
and we knew the names of a half-dozen 
villages along the route. There were 
scores of paths winding about through 
the trees and wet lowlands, but no single 
trail that looked as though it could be 
trusted. We held a council of war and 
eventually drove back to a little mo 
village whose population we had fright- 
ened into the bush a mile or so before. 

Not a soul among them could speak 


: . wane 
French. We knew only one word 0 


their language and that was ‘to 
meaning “Is this the road to—‘ , 
could only point along the several trey 
and say “Heinya N’Guigmi?” “Heiny’ 
Toumour?” . “Heinya N’Gubuulerat’ 
Then when they became the most ao 


and pointed to a certain trail we as 
ed it was the right road. 
At this village, howeve 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Comfort tested by 
hundreds of miles of tram 


j p= Hood Red Short is built to hug heel and 
instep—to conform to the foot and leg lines and 
so move with the foot—not chafe against it. 


ican 


line 
ood 


she For men who must trudge their daily miles — that’s 


nels comfort! 
und 


the 


we Heavy duty tire tread soles for many seasons’ wear. 
big 


“al Uppers of the red rubber that only Hood seems to 
~ know how to build — non-checking — non-cracking. 
a The Hood Red Boot is a man’s boot for toughest 


into ° 
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iting $ g- 
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oul Made also with hip, sporting and storm king tops. 


ach The Red Boot is built by the makers of that famous 
way : red rubber 4 buckle—the Kattle King. 
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Made by HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
Watertown, Mass. 
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UST because “cheap” paint is low-priced 

paint doesn’t mean it saves you money. 
Far from it. For as sure as it is low-in- 
price, it is “low” in covering capacity, 
in wearing ability, even “low” in 
looks and color. 


“low” 


Any “cheap” paint is skimped in mak- 
ing. Money must be saved by “cheap” 
materials and “cheap” manufacture. And 
that means a terribly costly paint when 
you try to put it on the wall. 

On the other hand, good: old SWP 
House Paint—the finest that. anoney can. 
buy—costs you less by the square foot— 
less by the year—and gives you a beauti- 


ful, rich-looking job in ‘ies eit Helf 


is why:— 

The right formula—fine 
quality materials—and care- 
ful, expert mixing are re- 
quired for fine house paint. 
Any one of these qualities 
alone is not 
enough—ittakes 
all three. 

SWP House 


Paint is far su- 


“F 


4 FE he formula has been openly printed for 


+ 


“CHEAP. 


one of these three. That is why this 
famous paint covers more wall space per 
gallon and gives more years of service 
and beauty—why it is the lowest-cost paint 
on the wall. 


Formula only one item 


Many have tried to imitate fine old SWP. 


years. But don’t let any imitation mislead 
you. A house paint is no better than the 
ingredients in it. Even a good formula 


~ can’t. make up for poor quality materials 


ms _o o_ ; 
«SHERWIN-WILLIAMS ©° 


[sus io ay? 


|_oursiog ust 


and unskilled mixing. 

SWP covers nearly half again as much 
wall spore: Seven gallons will do a better 
: job on an average house, than 
. eleven fallons ef “cheap” 
paint. This four, gallon dif- 
ference makes SWP and 
“cheap” paint cost practically 

the same at the very start. 
But wait a season! The dif- 
ference in durability shows 
up. The “cheap” paint is 
peeling, cracking, fading. 


Aftera brieflife your “cheap” 








perior in every 


S-W Paint Products 
are sold the world 
over under this fa- 
mous trade-mark 





registered 


PAINTS : 


VARNISHES : 


paint job must be done over. 


aint a house with 


PPLESAUCE 


PAINT ISNT 
CHEAP AT ALL 


as 
In only five years you very likely pay for 
two or three repaintings. 

SWP wears and wears. It saves you the 
cost of repainting two, three or more times 
in that five year period. And that is the 
biggest saving by far in painting costs. 


The best paint saves you money 


Before you do any painting stop in at your 
local Sherwin-Williams dealer, “Paint 
Headquarters.” He will give you an esti- 
mate on materials for an SWP job. Com- 
pare the cost with a “cheap” job. Figure in 
the repainting costs you will need with the 
“cheap” job. Remember that SWP is the 
economical paint. 

The same facts are true of all “cheap” 
paints for exteriors or interiors, also var- 
nishes, lacquers and enamels. They always 
are more expensive in the long run. 

If you do not know your nearest Sher- 
win-Williams dealer, write us. We will 
gladly send his name, also a copy of Sher- 
win-Williams Farm Painting Guide. It 
saves costly mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the Vi d 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


ENAMELS 
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October 13, 1928 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 








SHORT course for poultrymen of 

North Carolina is offered by the 
poultry department of State College for 
the week of November 19-24. Dr. B. F. 
Kaupp and his asso- 
ciates will give a 
course of lectures 
each morning and 
demonstrations and 
laboratory exercises 
each afternoon. The 
State Division of 
Markets will assist 
with the work on 
the marketing of 
poultry and poultry products. It is plan- 
ned to have the annual meeting of the 
State Poultry Association during the 
week. 





New Clothing Specialist at Work.— 
Miss Willie Hunter, formerly a teacher 
of home economics in the high school of 
Winston-Salem and a graduate of Duke 
and Columbia universities, is now work- 
ing with the home agents and leaders in 
home demonstration clubs over North 
Carolina as clothing specialist. She re- 
lieves Miss Helen Estabrook of the 
clothing work so that the latter may de- 
vote her entire time to problems of 
household management and home fur- 
nishings. The addition of Miss Hunter 
gives Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon three 
well trained specialists to assist the farm 
women of the state. Miss Mary Thomas, 
the third specialist, has charge of the 
work in foods and nutrition. 


Ill 


Timely News From County Agents. 
—Echoes of the recent disastrous floods 
are contained in all reports from county 
agents during the latter part of Septem- 
ber. All farm work has been hindered 
and much crop damage reported, espe- 
cially in Eastern North Carolina. 

Beaufort.—Corn is down, cotton bolls rot- 
ting, and tobacco is molding in packhoiuses. 
Two cars of hogs were shipped and two out- 
breaks of cholera reported. 

Bertie.—A carpet grass and lespedeza pas- 
ture seeded by S. B. Early is superior to one 
planted by his uncle with a permanent pas- 
ture mixture sold by a commercial seed house. 

Halifax.—Two cars of demonstration fed 
hogs were shipped to Richmond. 

Hertford.—P. P. Drake planted white Dutch 
clover over his carpet grass and lespedeza 
sod, making one of the best pastures in the 
county. 

Nash.—A systematic count of damage to 
cotton bolls shows a loss in places of as high 
as 40 per cent. Tobacco stored in packhouses 
shows damage from mold. 

Pitt.—Vaccinated 400 head of hogs this week 
and held a public meeting of ‘the County 
Board of Agriculture with 50 invited guests. 

Gaston.—Farmers received their first co- 
Operative order for cover crop seeds last 
week, consisting of vetch, several hundred 
pounds of crimson clover, and much oat 
and barley seed. 

Forsyth.—W. H. Marshall says that lime 
insures the clover crop. Where he limed his 
red clover he has a perfect stand and where 
he did not he has only a stand of ragweed. 

Stanly.—Because of great damage to the 
corn crop, farmers of Stanly County are 
planting barley, oats, Austrian winter peas, 
and vetch to provide a supply of hay next 
summer, 

Yadkin.—A cream route to Winston-Salem 
has been established and farmers are pleased 
with their first checks. 

Davidson.—W. M. Koonts of Lexington, 
Route 3, made a net profit above all expenses 
of $175.30 by feeding 30 pigs for 111 days. It 
cost $600.88 to feed and market the animals 
and they brought $776.18 on the market. 

Bladen.—The 8-4-6 fertilizer mixture for to- 
bacco with half of the nitrogen from organic 
material, such as cottonseed nieal, and the 
other half from inorganic, such as nitrate c! 
soda, has given best results in this county 
this year. : 

Sampson.—The 14 Jersey bulls sold at Clin- 
ton brought an average price of $81.50. All 
but one of the animals went to Sampson 
County. 

Richmond.—Owners of two of the largest 
farms in the county ordered limestone this 
fall for the first time. Great interest in the 
Planting of legume cover crops. 

Randolph.—A number of seedings of alfalfa 
and sweet clover are being made in the 
county. About 15 new dairy barns and three 
new silos are being built. 

Guilford.—Lee A. Wharton has 24 acres of 
cotton which he top-dressed with nitrate of 
Soda. It will yield about a bale to the acre. 
No boll weevil damage in the county. 
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We pay your railroad fare 


Nas! us train you to 
expert automobile mechante, and hig i haa job for you. Learr 
re. Expert in- 

ou learn with too! 


@ trade with a real fu The cost to you is small. 
structors--fine eauipment-- -real shop work. 
No negroes taken. 





te at once for free catalog 


Nashville Auto poe tg Dept.33 Nashville »Tenn 





You Can 


depend on getting a square deal when you 
order from an advertiser in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 

















a - 
- Unele Hi says— 


«“‘Farmers who depend upon genuine 
Oliver repairs know that no point 
holds to the ground like the one 
that bears the Oliver trade mark.’’ 


Oliver repairs are made by skilled workmen 
who use only the best of materials. The 
part must fit perfectly or it never leaves the 
plant. There is an Oliver plow that will 
meet your needs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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(THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
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ONDAY, October 15.—If you turn 

your starched clothes wrong side 
out before starching, they will iron more 
easily, as no little starch particles will 
stick to the iron. 

Tuesday, October 
16.—A good way to 
use the left - over 
grits or oatmeal is 
to season while hot 
with butter, pepper 
and salt, and when 
cold shape the size 
of an egg. Fry in 
deep fat. 

Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17.—As the nights become chilly, the 
wise mother adds more covers to the beds 
but she leaves the windows wide open to 
admit the health-giving fresh air. 

Thursday, October 18—Did you know 
that if you grease the edge of your rice 
boiler it will keep the rice from boiling 
over? 

Friday, October 19.—The radio artist 
needs all the encouragement you can give 
him, so when he or she gives you any- 
thing especially pleasant or helpful take 
one of those postcards and use it to tell 
of it, and remember this—do not forget 
to mail it. 

Saturday, October 20.—Make some 
raisin-gingercake today for the children’s 
lunches next week. Here is a good re- 
cipe :— 

Four tablespoons fat, % cup sugar, 1 large 
egg, % cup molasses, % cup sour milk, 2 cups 

our, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1 teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon soda, 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder, 1 cup raisins, cut and 
floured. Cream fat, sugar, and beaten egg, 
add molasses and mix well. Add milk and 
flour, a third of each at a time; in the last 
flour sift the soda and baking powder. Beat 
1 minute before folding in the cut and floured 
raisins. Bake on greased shallow pan 35 min- 
utes in moderate oven. 


Sunday, October 21.—‘Don't go hunt- 
ing for trouble, but look for success. 
You'll find what you look for, don’t look 
for distress. Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, 
don’t dream and don’t shirk, don’t think 
of your worries, but think of your work. 





MBS. W. N. HOTT 


The worries will vanish, the work will. 


be done—no man sees his shadow who 


faces the sun.” 





INAPKINS—WISE AND OTHER-| 
WISE | 


HAT do you think of paper nap- 
kins?” Mrs. Jones asked Mrs. 
Hines as they sat on the ‘Jones’ nice 
screened porch amid the ferns and flowers. 





“ 


“For some occasions,’ was the reply. 
“they are life savers.” 

“That’s my opinion too,’”’ agreed Mrs. 
Hines, “but when and how ?” 

“Well, with my big family I used to 
think the liberal use of any napkins an 
extravagance and a hardship but I have 
changed my mind. I find, first, that a 
clean fresh napkin lessens the washing 
because children wipe their hands on 
something and if no napkin is handy they 
wipe them surreptitiously on their clothes 
It’s easier to wash and iron a dozen 
napkins than one dress. What do you 
think ?” 

“Your experience is mine,” declared 
Mrs. Hines, “and napkins. save the floor 
and tablecloth. I’ve found this, too, that a 
reasonably thick cotton one is best for 
everyday family napkins whether the 


meal be eaten at home or at a picnic. I 
have some good, white linen napkins for 
company dinners and some pretty little 
green ones to match my breakfast nook 
but for everyday family use I utilize 











—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


TAKE IN THE FLOWERS NOW 


This Powhatan County, Virginia, flower lover and her charming young son are lifting 
some of the flowers and putting them in pots and boxes preparatory to moving them into 


the house later. Nothing 
plants within the home. 


those napkins that are made of scraps, 
and these are mostly a good grade of soft 
colored cotton.” 

“How 
Jones. 


‘scraps’?” interrogated Mrs. 

“You may recollect my last summer’s 
white lawn?” 

“xyes,” 

“Well, I made every bit that was good 
into handkerchiefs but I used the thicker, 


adds more to winter cheer than 


beautiful ferns and flowering 


softer goods of my pink dress for nap- 
kins. Such material absorbs the grease 
from sticky, little fingers and yields it 
in the wash.” 


“Most people recommend paper nap- 
kins for picnics,” remarked Mrs. Jones. 


“Oh, I think they are ideal for big pic- 
nics,” agreed Mrs. Hines, “but my ex- 
perience is that a cotton napkin is better 
for present comfort and future washing. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2581—Do you like it? There are few pat- 

4 terns suitable for you who are fat, 
you who are thin, you who are 16 
or 60. It is lovely in a soft brown 
silk with gold belt and buttons. The 
stockings and shoes are tan while 
the hat is tan and brown, It’s just 
the thing for your street, school, 
church or afternoon frock. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
also 40, 42, 44, and 46 bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material. We are glad to aid you 
with your dressmaking problems. 


3044—In this day of short skirts and auto- 
mobiles 


every woman should wear 
bloomers. They are modest and com- 
fortable. This style has a shaped 


yoke which adds to one’s slender ap- 
pearance. A firm brassiere is a good 
foundation for a good fitting dress 











This 


outline. 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 


and 


graceful style is 


Size 
ma- 


40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
terial. 


2548—And this is a beautiful pattern for 
a house or a party dress. This par- 
ticular dress is dark brown silk voile 
with a big, blue splashy pattern on 
t. If you are thin, put on the edg- 
ing of contrasting color, but if large, 
leave it off. Tne soft fold will con- 
ceal the stoutness. If stout make 
the “V"’ at the neck a little more 
pronounced too. This is a beautiful 
pattern. These three patterns make 
a good dressmaking outfit. This pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 6 yards of binding. 








“I’ve found having both a paper nap- 
kin and a cloth one in the school lunch 
box is a good thing and nothing takes 
the place of a paper napkin to line the 
lunch box. The children use the cotton 
for mouth and hands and a paper one to 
wipe up the crumbs. Each saves the 
other.” 


“Experience is a good teacher even in 
lunch box napkins,’ commented Mrs. 
Jones. “The children used to put the 
napkins in their pockets and use them 
for handkerchiefs or they laid them down 
and other children mistook them for 
their own, but one time when Grand- 
mother was here she put some green hems 
onto some white goods. Now there is 
no mistaking one’s own lunch _ basket 
napkins.” 

“Oh, I’ve made my black and white 
poka dot into lunch basket napkins. They 
have white hems. But Mrs. Grimes goes 
you even one better,” Mrs. Hines laugh- 
ed. “I’ve adopted her idea and found it 
good. She writes her initials on the cen- 
ter of every napkin.” 

“T’ve an improvement even on that. I 
forgot to mention it. I sent 65 cents to 
Terry-the-stamp-man for a rubber stamp 
that said in clear letters, ‘John B. Jones’, 
and believe me when I say that that stamp 
and marking pad has paid bigger returns 
than any money I ever spent.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Jones coming 
around the corner of the house with Mr. 
Hines, “what’s all the conversation 
about ?” 


“Did you ever see two women talking 
together where it wasn’t about better 
methods of home making?” Mrs. Jones 
laughed. ‘What’s yours about?” 


“Did you ever see two farmers to- 
gether,” retorted Mr. Jones with a laugh, 
“that it wasn’t about better methods of 
farming? But what do you say to samp- 
ling some of that grape juice ice you 
made this morning?” 





PLANNING FOR THE CHILD'S | 
SCHOOL LEAFLETS | 








T IS a good thing for parents to study 

right along with the children in their 
school work. The children frequently 
are required to make booklets on various 
subjects in English such as dogs, pets, 
etc. In geography they use countries 
like England, Switzerland, Africa, and 
others. One booklet “Modern Musicians,” 
required not only their pictures but 
sketches of their lives. This one booklet 
gave me a month’s work. We all worked. 
father, mother and the children—and it 
could have been avoided. These pictures 
and sketches could have been collected 
beforehand and put in a large envelope 
and placed in a “school box” ready for 
use. We have one now, a long one, just 
the size to slip under the dresser. It is 
well to paint it and place in it the color- 
ed inks, paste, scissors, crayons, and 
water colors and keep them there when 
not in use. 

Teachers have their lessons planned 
long in advance and will give us parents 
the subjects selected and also tell us the 
magazines most likely to contain the pic- 
tures. My husband and I find these 
books, or booklets rather, a wonderful 
help in interesting the children in worth 
while literature. 


Young parents can begin their box now. 


Our teachers want pictures, lots of 
them, that tell where and why things are 
so. For us to interest ourselves is for us 
to have the children loving their work 
and getting the most out of it. 

CLARA B. GRIFFITH. 

Stephens County, Texas. 
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cA valuable guide for 

home preparation of 
sweet, well-flavored meats 

ERE’S a valuable booklet 


that everyone curing meats 
at home should own . . . it tells 
the best and easiest ways of butch- 
ering ... preparing the carcass 
... Selecting various cuts... and 
is of particular value for its in- 
structions on salting and curing. 


Frequently home-cured meats 
are “too salty.” This is caused by 
using salt that contains bitter im- 
purities ... or by using salt that 
does not dissolve readily, too 
much salt being in some portions 
and not enough to thoroughly 
cure the meat in others. 


Diamond Crystal Salt, noted 
for its purity and mild flavor, is 
considered the ideal salt for cur- 
ing meats. The tiny snowy-white 
flakes dissolve quickly and pene- 
trate the meat thoroughly. Be- 
ing pure and mild the “salty” 
taste is never apparent. 

There is a Diamorid Crystal Salt 
for every farm use—for table and 
for cooking, for canning, for but- 
ter-making and cheese-making. 

Always ask for Diamond Crys- 
tal at the store where you trade. 

Diamond Crystal Smoked Saltere- 

quiring no smoke-house to perfecily 

cure meats—is smoked with pure 
hickory wood. Made both as com- 
plete cure, sugar, salt petre, etc., hav- 
ing been accurately blended by us 

- or you can buy pure Diamond 


Crystal Smoked Salt and blend the 
necessary ingredients yourself. 


“The Salt thats alt Salt.” 


Diamond 























Diamonp Crystat Sat Co. 
Dept. 810 , St. Clair, Mich. 
Please send me, free, the booklet, “How to 
Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork.” 
Name. 













Town 





























| THE BOOK OF FASHIONS __ | 


“* 





OTHER, you look pretty good to 


me. What have you been doing?” 

“Why?” asked his wife with a light in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered a little 


sheepishly, “only you look more like the 
girl I married than you ever did before. 
I was just watching how neat and spry 
you were when you were taking the bis- 
cuit out of the oven.” 

A soft loving look took the place of 
merriment in Jane's went 
over and put her hand affectionately on 
her husband’s shoulder. “ ‘Clothes make 
the man and want of them the fellow,’ ” 
she quoted. 


eyes as she 


“What do you mean?” he said, a little 
dazed. 

“IT mean,” replied his wife, “that that is 
the cheapest compliment I ever got. 
Those sweet words cost forty-five cents.” 

“Are you making fun of me or what’s 
wrong with you?” he asked. 

“Neither,” was her reply, “I sent fif- 
teen cents to The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman for its Book of Fash- 
ions. In it I learned the correct neck 
line and length of dress. I’ve changed 
both on this old kitchen dress and be- 
hold! darling, a sweet compliment from 
you.” 

John put out his strong arm and pull- 
ed down his wife onto his knee. As she 
was straightening her hair, he said, “But 
I don’t see where the forty-five cents 
comes in.” 

“Don’t? Well, I’ve sent thirty cents 
for No. 3044, a pattern of bloomers and 
chest band that will make me look slim 
and trim; also 3396, a dress with pleated 
skirt, long sleeves, turned back revers 
and buttoned vest. Just you wait and see 
what the Fashion Book and I do in mak- 
ing over your wife.” 

“Tf fifteen cents has done all this,” he 
laughed as he rose and reached for The 
Progressive Farmer, “Ill have to be 
dressing up myself to keep up with the 
thirty cents worth of improvement.” 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS _ 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
| Spread ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has 
a very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. It will help you give your 
the finished appearance that means 
woman who wishes to be cor- 

Send 15 cents today for your 
Department, The 





Two pat- 


dresses 
much to the 
rectly attired. 
copy, addressing Fashion 
Progressive Farmer. 


AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, 1928, by | 


Publishers Syndicate 














“A husband will take the lead if he 
has to, but if you ever start doin’ the 
kissin’, he'll make you do all of it.” 

“T expected to find Ella’s house like it 
was. A woman that puts powder on in 
dabs ain’t goin’ to sweep under things.” 
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LLEN 





In designing this new 
type of heater, ALLEN 
has made possible the 
enjoyment of happy hours 
in the firelight glow with- 
out a sacrifice of the 
comfort and convenience 
that are associated only 
with modern heating. 


With its outer doors 
closed, ALLEN’S resem- 
bles a piece of beautiful 
period furniture. But 
when these. doors swing 
open, you have the 
cheerfulness of dancing 
flames. Only in the pat- 
ented ALLEN can you 
obtain this unique and 
desirable combination. 
Patent Nos. 69,731 and 
16,677. ° 










Send for this 
FREE _Book- 
let of inter- 
esting facts 
about heating. 





P. a r l Or mparence” 
Furnace 


Throughout the land thousands of families 
enjoy the comforts of ALLEN heating: 
healthful moist-warm air circulated to 
every room in the house; ease of firing and 
removal of ashes; cleanliness that every 
woman appreciates. Beautiful walnut, por- 
celain enamel finish is easily dusted and 
polished with a rag. 


Burns Wood 


and all other Fuels 


ALLEN’S is especially designed (with 
large, double doors and oval firepot) for 
efficiency in burning wood. Thousands giv- 
ing utmost satisfaction in wood burning 
sections. Burns other fuels with equal 
success. Special grates for hard or soft 
coal. Also a model to burn gas exclusively. 


Heat Radiating Fins 


Everybody wants more heat for less money. 
This exclusive ALLEN design and con- 
struction gives just that result. The fins 
double radiating surface of the heating 
unit thereby greatly increasing its capacity 
and saving fuel. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Stove Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Please send me your Booklet: “Fireside Cheer.’’ 
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i] DON’T SEND I PENNY, justsend your name 
ou this bargain 


and address and we’ll send 


remnant bundle containing 20 yards of such 


materials as chambrays, ginghams, flannels, 
percales,linenes,curtain scrim and crash tow- 


eling in 2 to 5-yard lengths. 
§| size fine steel needles FREE. 
guaranteed 
a customer. ‘ay postman 
delivered to your door. W. 


portation charges, Ord e 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. P 1039, Chicago, Ill. 








Also 100 assorted 
Each bundle 
lease you. Only one bundle to 
1.98 for it when 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The lim 
of value fing! Just think 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRA on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


$2 A MONTH 


to buy. Magnificent 
instruments in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 

with thefinest 





the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and ad s. Only a limited 
number of machines shippet 
on thie extra-liberal er. 
Better act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity. 

DAVIS _PHONOGRAPH 
Dept. 45X 166 KOKOMO, 














chain store 
America. 
future is assured. you ev 


$150 Weekly Profits 


and up,arewithin your reach. I'ligivecredit,furnish HH 
Z complete stock of goods, esta 
modern store with Free Auto as bonus. 1,000 men and women 
wanted at once—experience unnecessary 
tory-to-Consumer Stores. One to be established in each town—to }|| 
sell groceries, food products, daily household necessities far below@ _ 
ices. I am out to underselland lick the chain stores of 
f you prove to me you are honest and a worker, your 
Vii teach erything, make you leading 
merchant of your home town. Write me at once. T 
CARNATION CO. 2557 Carnation Bide. ST. LOUIS, 


ORE Like This 


[CARNATION FACTORY TO CONSUMER STORES 


Poo 
HEE 
tt LLL tH 













lish youin bright, 











—for Carnation Fac- 


hos. B. Bick, Pres. 
mo. 
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~ Built to Last — 
a Lifetime 
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Many farm homes need 
a shotgun—and it 
should be a GOOD gun. 
It’s just as sound econ- 
omy to buy a_ good 
shotgun as it is to buy 

good tools. The differ- 

ence in service and sat- 

isfaction far outweighs 
’ the difference in price. 


Now that the price of 
the FOX-STERLING- 
WORTH is down to 
$36.50, there’s no reason 
why every farm home 
shouldn’t have a really 
fine shotgun. 


This is the same gun 
that has been for twenty 
years a favorite among men 

who know guns. It has every 
feature that has caused FOX 
GUNS to be known as “The Fin- 
est Guns in the world.” 


When the late Theodore Roosevelt 
went to Africa, he took with him 
a FOX GUN, of which he later 
said, “No better gun was ever 
made. I am _ exceedingly proud 


The STERLINGWORTH, too, is a 
gun to be proud of in any company 
—and it’s built to last a lifetime. 
It is made in correct types for ev- 
ery kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 
gauge, with barrels 26 to 32 inches 
in length and any desired boring. 


Until you have owned a thorough- 
bred gun, you won’t know REAL 
shooting satisfaction and pleasure. 

e. nearest FOX dealer will be 
glad to let you examine the STER- 
LINGWORTH. If you don’t know 
his address, write us today and 
we'll send it, with the FOX cata- 
log of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4746 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE! 


Ask your dealer or write us 
for this helpful booklet, 
“How to Buy a Gun.” It 
contains interesting and 
valuable information on 
the proper method of 
choosing a gun for best 
results. 


















































A CHALLENGE 


JES, this is a chalienge—a chal- 
lenge where one group of club 
members from one county challenge 
| a group from another county for a 
pillow fight on the greased pole. 
| This incident took place at White 
Lake during the Pender and Dup- 
lin 4-H Camp. Who won? a 
The one left on the pole after the 
fight. This picture in itself indi- 
cates that wherever you find 4-H 
club members you also find action. 
This challenge is in the way of 
| sports but the real challenge for the 
club member is “What am I doing 
| to live up to the club motto, to make 


the best better?” 








{ ooh resell 
| LIBERTY’S 4-H CLUB | 
UR club has become very interested 
in the club page in The Progressive 
Farmer, and we want you to know that 
our club ds alive also. 

The Liberty 4-H Club of Liberty, S. 
C., was organized last November and we 
started to work at once. Each member 
did over 75 per cent home work and then 
went to work on her canning. So far we 
have a total of 625 cans of fruit and 
vegetables. All the canning was done by 
14 club girls, one girl of our club hav- 
ing canned 112 cans. 


We have had a cake contest, a pie con- 
test, and two dress contests. And ev- 
ery time three or four club girls won re- 
gardless of the number of women that 
joined. The money won at these contests 


This is the season of the year to 
show what kind of a club member 
you really are. October is the month 
of fairs and one of the best times 
to show the public what we are 
really doing in club work. Every 
4-H club member should make an 
exhibit at the community, county or 
state fair and at all of them if prac- 


ticable. Then there is another chal- 
lenge, “By Their Records Ye Shall 
Know Them.” This has been a 


great year for club work. Let’s 
make it 100 per cent by every mem- 
ber completing his record. 


L. R. HARRILL. 


amounted to $18. We were able to send 
two girls to the State Short Course at 
Winthrop College and then had enough 





money left over to make a quilt for the 
fair and then we are going to give it to 


some needy family or orphanage. 


On August 7 to 11 there was an en- 
Rockbottom and all. the 


campment at 


girls and boys belonging to the 4-H club 
of Pickens County were supposed to be 


there. 
girls went and all had a good time. 


Twelve of the Liberty 4-H club 


Our club work is growing every day 
and the credit should be given to our 
leader who has been so faithful to us— 


Miss Annie Boggs. 


The question was asked in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, “What has become of 
the Palmetto 4-H club girls?” We are 


still at work and progressing fine. ; 
LOIS DAVIS, President. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Taking “Darn!” 
out of darning 


- . . an Eveready Bull’s-eye 
Flashlight does that. Makes 
this tedious routine-duty twice 
as easy. Just slip a lighted 
Eveready into a sock or stock- 
ing and see how easy darning 
becomes with light inside. 
You can put every stitch right 
where it ought to be. 

With the flashlight work- 
ing with you, you don’t have 
to strain your eyes—you'll be 
surprised at what better work 
you can do, in lots less time. 
And you couldn’t want a bet- 
ter darning-ball than the 
smooth, round lens of an Ever- 
eady Bull’s-eye Flashlight. 

The flashlight habit will 
save you time and trouble in 
a hundred other ways. Keep 
Eveready Flashlights handy 
around the house for unfail- 
ing convenience and safety. 
And keep them full of ready 
light and long-lasting useful- 
ness by always using genuine 
Eveready Batteries. “i 

Ve 








E66 Prices Higher 
Get More to Sell 


Make your 
hens pay you better 
profits. Help them through 
the molt quickly and start 
them laying by feeding Rust’s 
Egg Producer. Mix Rust’s with 
their food and soon you will have 
cackling, red-comb chickens laying 
more and more eggs. 
13 More Eggs A Day—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, 
Va., wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. 
After feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two 
s, she reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from 
the same rations. 
Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs. Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, ‘“‘I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet I had was laying.” 
Special Introductory Offer—Send 30 cents for a 
large 1-lb. trial package of Rust’s Egg Producer, 
enough for 12 to 15 
hens for ten days. 
Money back if not 
satisfied. Write for 
free copy of Rust’s 
Egg Record. 
T. W. Wood & Sons 
30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Virginia 











WATER EVERYWHERE 
With Rife’s Hydraulic Ram 


World’s greatest ram, 30,000 in use. 
Water from any flowing spring, brook 
or stream can be pumped where you 
want it. No attention or expense. Lasts 
a lifetime. Write for free catalog and 
guarantee. Sold only by 
H. T. OLSEN 
17 Park Row, New York 
Made for 44 years 

























READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Matthew 


OR the week, October 7-13, all interested persons are asked to read Mat- 


thew. 


The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 


ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. How far back does Matthew trace the 
genealogy of Christ? What are the prin- 
cipal events recorded in the first four 
chapters of Matthew? 

2. Give an outline and brief explana- 
tion of the sermon on the mount. Where 
is it recorded? Where is the Lord’s 
prayer found in Matthew? What is the 
“golden rule’? 

3. What miracles are recorded in chap- 
ters 8 and 9? What did Christ say of the 
centuricn’s faith? Tell of the calling of 
Matthew. 

4. Name the twelve apostles. Describe 
how they ‘were sent out. (Chapter 10.) 
What was Christ’s testimony concerning 
John the Baptist? What was Christ’s re- 
proof to the Pharisees? 

5. Give a brief account of the seven 
parables recorded in Matthew 13, and tell 
their meaning. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


6. Why was John the Baptist behead- 
ed? Give the story of the feeding of the 
five thousand. 


7. Tell the story of the feeding of four 
thousand. Give an account of Peter’s 
confession. 


8. Give an account of Christ’s trans- 
figuration. Explain some of the _ teach- 
ings of chapters 18 and 19. 


9. Give an account of Mary’s anointing 
of Christ. Tell about Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. Mention some of 
the parables of the last week. Give the 
parable of the talents, and describe the 
judgment of the nations. (Chapter 25.) 


10. Give an account of Christ’s eating of 
the passover and instituting the Lord’s 
supper. Describe the betrayal, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Christ. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








Only a hammer 

is needed. Follow printed di- 

rections. Used and recommended 

by leading thresher and implement 

manufacturers, and by agricultural 
schools. Your dealer has it. 





ALLIGATOR. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say! 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Ld 


Farmer. ih 
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1200 feet 
Through 
The Dark! 


Almost a quarter ‘of a mile 
—think of it!—the big 5- 
cell Barney & Berry focus- 
ing searchlight darts its 
penetrating ray. Far over 
the fields, up the road, 
across the lake or down the 
river its piercing beam 
uncovers the secrets of the 
night—answers the ques- 
tions, ‘*‘What’s there?’’— 
“Where are they?” — 
*“What’s going on?” —“Is 
all safe?” 


A clean, safe, hand lamp, it 
puts in your grasp safety, 
protection, quick aid. Its 
distinctive, two-in-one 
hanger—“convenience 
multiplied ’””—enables you 
to hang it from your belt 
or a buttonhole, leaving 
both hands free as you walk. 


This is but one of the great series 
of new flashlights bearing the 
well-known Barney & Berry 
name. Eachmeetsaspecific need. 
Sturdy nickel- plated or black 
metal cases reinforced by deep 
corrugations; all polished reflec- 
tors protected from tarnishing 
and finger-marks; non-rolling 
lens caps; springless focusing 
adjustment; positive contact 
switches—feature Barney & Berry 
flashlights. 


Insist on trying a Barney & Berry 
before you select your flashlight. 
They cost no more. 


Barney & Berry Batteries, too— 
the “better batteries”—made to 
be worthy of the finest flash- 
lights. And radio batteries, also. 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
TOOLS, FISHING TACKLE 

WALDEN CUTLERY 





sun what millions of homes have been 


ting for. 300,000 already sold. 
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of stations heard by users, free. 
STAL RADIO CO.. Wichita, Kan. 
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Young Night Thought 


LL night long and every night, 
When my mama puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 
At the great circus on the green; 
And every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow, 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the Town of Sleep. 
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—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER 





You Can’t Get Much for Nothing 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 
One night recently I stepped into 
a creamery to get two ice cream cones, 
and the boy, because he knew me, piled 
the cones high. “Now, am I not lucky,” 
I thought to myself, “getting a dime’s 
worth of cream for a nickel?” But the 
very first thing that happened was that 
the cream, piled so high, toppled right 
off onto the coat of a freshly cleaned 
suit. And it cost me 75 cents to get the 
suit cleaned—altogether 80 cents spent for 
a dime’s worth of chocolate ice cream. 
You can’t get something for nothing, 
though some of us sometimes think that 
we do. Some students take great glee 
in telling how they “get by.” Doubtless 
you are acquainted with at least one or 
two smarties who think they are always 
“putting one over” on their parents, their 
teacher, or somebody else. Others talk 
about the “pull” that it takes to get on 
one of the athletic teams, in the clubs, 
or to get a job. All think they are get- 
ting something for nothing but they 
aren’t. Mostly they’re fooling themselves 
more than anyone else. As Hambone 
said not long ago: “You mought coas’ 
along on the help of yo’ friends, but 
you gwine take the hills under yo’ own 
powah.” 
Here’s to the fellow that plays fair, 
fights hard, uses his head, gives full 
measure—and wins. UNCLE: P. F. 





| FOR DICTIONARY SHARKS | 


HAVE a puzzle that should make the 
boys and girls do a lot of studying to 
answer: What one word contains all the 
vowels? 

Unquestionably. 
WILLIAM W. WEAVER. 


Haralson County, Georgia. 


Answer: 


Editor’s Note.—Perhaps some other hoy 
or girl can think of another word that 
also contains all the vowels. 


| WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Copsrignt, 302s. 


Publishers Syndicate 





1 





“I made a nickel casy today. Mrs. 
Brown give me a dime to mind her baby 
an’ I give Pug a nickel to keep tt in his 
chicken house while we played.” 

“T was showin’ Pug how to be polite 
an’ told Mrs. Jones at her little girl's 
party that I liked parties where they 
don’t give you much to eat.” 
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Everybody Plays the 
HARMONICA! 


rMHE delightful ease of learning to 

play the modern harmonica has 
made this instrument truly the “musi- 
cal pal” of millions of America’s men 
and women, girls and boys. The 
speedy achievement of satisfying mu- 
sical expression which the simplicity 
of the harmonica permits, has-opened 
for thousands upon thousands a door 
to enjoyment and accomplishment 
which they might otherwise never 
have ventured to approach. 

With men and women of mature 
years, the harmonica has won a place 
of affectionate esteem as the compan- 
ion of those hours when the natural 
impulse for musical expression holds 
sway. 

And with the younger set, from the 
time when little lips can “tootle” the 
first hesitant notes to those school 
and college years in which it is the 
main object in life to “shine” among 
one’s companions, girls and boys feel 
that they simply must learn to play 
the harmonica, and so be “up-to-date.” 


This great and growing popularity of 


the harmonica is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the movement which has 
so aptly been described as 
“the musical renaissance of 
America.” Harmonica _ in- 
struction in the schools of 
the Nation has given new 
impetus to the study,of mu- 
sic—the formation of thou-’ 
sands of harmonica bands 
has demonstrated the value 
of the harmonica in foster- 
ing desirable personal and 
civic characteristics. 


Grand Prize Awarded 
HOHNER HARMONICAS 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, 1926 


F YOU have never tried to play a 

harmonica—or have tried and made 
but little progress—send now for the 
free instruction book offered below. 
You will be amazed and delighted at 
the ease with which you can master 
the simple fundamentals and _ the 
quickness with which you will be 
ready to render accurately the selec- 
tions which are provided in the in- 
struction book. 


If you are one of the millions who 
have already acquired the “knack” of 
playing, you will surely want to carry 
your accomplishment further by learn- 
ing to perform on the famous “Chro- 
monica.” This is the only harmonica 
which includes the half-tones, and thus 
enables you to play any and every se- 
lection in any scale. The “Chromoniea” 
permits a repertoire ranging from the 
“trickiest” popular songs fresh from 
3roadway to the most difficult works 
of modern and classic composers. 


* * * 


A HARMONICA BAND provides 
musical, educational and social assets 
which schools, clubs and communities 
from coast to coast have 
warmly welcomed and 
highly praised. A _ special 
Brochure describing group 
harmonica activities, and 
giving directions for their 
development, will be sent 
gratis, on request, to edu- 
cators, music supervisors, 
and others in authority— 
and to such persons only. 


REE INSTRUCTION 


book, “How to Play the 
Harmonica,” fully illustrated 
senton request. Use coupon. 


M. Hohner, tnc., 
114 E. 16th St., 
Dept. 548-K, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send free instruction 
book, 
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41 Tests 


for every 


RADIOTRON 


Every Radiotron is’ tested and inspected 
in 41 different ways before it is approved 
in the laboratories and factories of RCA, 
General Electric and Westinghouse. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUR GUARANTEE °£S NOT cover 


REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


STEEL POSTS GATES BARBED WIRE PAINT ROOFING 
PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. Facto 
to You. 12-to-24-hour service. We Pay Freight. Kitsel- 

man Fence now SUPER-Gaivanized with 99 94 
100 per cent pure zinc, same quality as on 


write Telephone Wire. Write for FREE Catalog! 
for KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.84 Muncie, Ind. 

















our Farm: 





dead loss, that should 


Farm, 
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Name and Address : 130/ 


Sake aBirds 
Eye View of 


He’ much of it is nme land—how much swamp land—all a 
» 


: : e paying dividends? 
Now is the time to act. Sign the coupon printed below and get 
your copy of “Hercules Dynamite on the Farm.” Then get a sup- 
ly of I ercomite for land clearing, and 50% or 60% Hercules 
itroglycerin Dynamite for ditch blasting from 
dealer. Follow the directions in this book and by this time next 
year you'll begin to realize on your investment. 
Send the coupon today—every day you wait, costs you money, 


HERCULES POWDER.COMPANY | 
(INCORPORATED) 


900 Market Street, Wilmington, elaware 
Please | send me a free copy of ‘Hercules Dynamite on the 
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THE ROAD TO N’GUIGMI | 


(Continued from page 14) 





man who seemed the most active and in- 
telligent among the lot and motioned to 
him to run along ahead and lead us to 
the next village. Without even stopping 
to change his loin cloth or tell any of 
his wives goodbye the old boy took off 
his sandals and started out. He refused 
to ride at first, but after we rushed him 
along on a good stiff gallop for a few 
miles his fear gradually left him and he’d 
perch on my side car and direct us 
through the bush as though he almost en- 
joyed it. 

Finally, after about 30 miles of this sort 
of thing, our guide made some palaver 
with a bald, cadaverous chief in a little 
village and persuaded him to take the 
seat in my side car. Then he motioned 
to us that he was going home but the 
substitute would carry on for us. Jim 
gave our original guide three francs 
(about 15 cents) and a half-dozen rivals 
crowded forward clamoring for the 
chance to guide us the next 30 miles. It 
would take him all next day to walk 
home, but apparently our wage scale 
was plenty high. 

We made 90 miles that day,a mileage 
that we were not to duplicate again for 
more than a month, and landed at dark 
with our third guide of the day in the 
little village of Toumour. No horseman 
from N’Guigmi was there. In the morn- 
ing our erstwhile guide pointed confi- 
dently down a doubtful path through the 
bush, salaamed us mighti1y for our three 
francs of pay, and left us on our own. 
We thought we had about 50 miles to go. 


The path developed into a terrible com- 
bination. The sand in the caravan trail 
itself was too deep for our motorcycles 
to negotiate. And the bush and small 
trees were too thick for us to travel be- 
side the road. We compromised, circling 
about in the bush, dodging under low 
hanging branches, scratching our legs on 
thorny bushes, bouncing over fallen limbs, 
snagging on an occasional old grass 
grown stump, and sometimes plunging 
blindly into a thicket which eventually 
closed up like a jungle wall and forced 
us to stop and push our way out back- 
wards to try it in some other place. 


We deflated our tires to gct the maxi- 
mum of traction—and slipped a rear tire 
and pulled out a valve stem! And all our 
spares were with the camels a couple of 
days behind. But Jim stuck it back in 
place and we struggled on. 

According to the speedometer we were 
still 10 miles from N’Guigmi—and barely 
able to make any progress at all. We 
were walking beside the bikes and push- 
ing in that maddening hot sand nearly 
every foot of the way. And the valve 
stem popped out again. Again Jim fixed 
it. We inched along anothér mile or so 
and—voila! the great, white battlements 
of N’Guigmi fort on the top of a hill a 
couple of miles away! 





A sentry apparently gave the warning 
for the walls of the great fort became 
black with people, hundreds swarmed out 
of the village to meet us and hundreds 
more lined up on either side of the road 
before the gate. Two French officers 
ran down to greet the dirty, sweaty 
American tramps, and then pointed to the 
flag pole above the fort. 

There flew the Stars and Stripes, Old 
Glory itself, just above the Tri-color of 
France! We learned next day that a 
native tailor, a prisoner, had worked all 
night to make the flag and have it ready 
for our arrival. And it waved there 
above that great desert fortress for the 
three days and nights that we were there. 
And when we left the commandant pre- 
sented the crudely-fashioned flag to us 
with his compliments, and we promised 
to send him a real sure-enough proper 
American flag in its place. 

We were welcome in N’Guigmi, the 


| gateway to the Great Desert north of 
} Lake Chad. 
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BOTH 
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New Stylé 


Double bargain, 
the biggest value ses 
ever offered. We will ae 

send both these new and _ stylish Fall and 
Winter Coat and Dress without asking for 
one cent with the order. 

COAT, made of good grade Heavy Velour. This Coat 
will give genuine satisfaction. ell made and very 
becoming. New shape, silk stitched collar. Large 
fancy contrasting buttons. Colors — Blue or 
Brown. Sizes—8 to 14 Years. 

DRESS, attractive and becoming dress of Printed 
Pongette with new flaring skirt and contrasting collar, 
front panels and cuffs. New style. Colors—Blue, 
Rose, Tan. Sizes—6& to 14 Years. 


SEND NO MONEY Just send your name and ad- 

dress giving sizes and colors 
of Coat and Dress. You pay mailman only $3.98 plus 
a few pennies service charge when he brings the 
package. If you aren’t entirely satisfied, return the 
merchandise and we will refund your money. We 
pay postage. Order this big bargain at once. Order 


NOW by No. 16C56. . 
HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 16, Cleveland, 0. 














000090000 —O0O— 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JO by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


D000 IMOOMOIMDOHIMDOPOHPOWOIMO> 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ali Wool 
Overcoats 
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BARGAIN IN 
THE COUNTRY 


MONEY BACK IF 
NOT SATISFIED 


Made of heavy all- 

wool material! in 
double breasted style, 
large ulster collar. 
Lined with strong dur- 
able venition cloth lining. 
An opportunity that pre- 
sents itself once in a_life 
time. Don’t miss it. Sizes 
34 to 44. Colors: blue, 
grey and brown. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send us your order 
and your overcoat will 
shipped at once. Pay 
postman bargain price 0 
$9.95, plus a few cents 
postage when the coat 1S 
delivered to you. 


TAILOR BRAND CLOTHING CO. 
37 EAST 12th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Champion X—¢ 
For Model T\ 

Fords—packed ~~ 
in the Red Box 
—60c. Cham- 
pions — For all 
other cars, including Model 
A Ford, and trucks, tractors, 
and stationary engines, 75c 


HAMPION Spark Plugs out- 
sell all other makes through- 
out the world, by the amazing 
ratio of two to one. Champion 
is accepted as the better spark 


plug. 


Such universal acceptance is 
the result of superiorities so 
pronounced as to distinguish 
Champion as the better spark 
plug. 


Champion owns and controls 
the sillimanite mines from 
which this finest insulating ma- 
terial known to ceramic science 
is made. The exclusive silli- 
manite insulator is impervious 
to electrical current, possessed 
of high heat conductivity, re< 
mains remarkably free from 
carbon and oily deposits, and is 
practically unbreakable. 


Special analysis electrodes which 
are practically immune from 
pitting and burning, and a posi- 
tive compression-tight copper 
gasket seal, make Champion 
specially adapted for depend- 
able service in modern highs 
speed, high-compression en- 
gines, 


A complete new set of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs quickly pay 
for themselves in gas and oil 
saved. They bring to your en- 
gine better and more complete 
combustion, which means bet- 
ter all around and more eco- 
nomical car performance. 
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NEW NORTH CAROLINA 
HUNTING LAW 


fice act passed by the General As- 
sembly of 1927 makes it unlawful :— 





1. To hunt without a license. 

2. To take or kill game birds or ani- 
mals out of season. 

3. To take in one day more than bag 
limit. 

4. To kill a female deer during the 
next five years. 

5. To buy or sell any game except rab- 
bits and squirrels. 

6. To take game by trap or poison. To 
hunt by auto or boat, or to bait for up- 
land game. 

Following are dates of the open season 
when the game birds and animals named 
may lawfully be taken :— 

Squirrel, September 15 to January 15. 

Rabbit, November 1 to March 1. 

Deer, October 1 to January 15. 

Bear, October 1 to January 31. 

Raccoon, October 1 to January 31. 

Opossum, October 1 to January 31. 

Quail, December 1 to March 1. 

Wild turkey, December 1 to March 1. 

Dove, September 16 to December 31. 

Following is the schedule of license 
fees: For hunting inside your county, 
$1.25; state fee for residents $5.25; non- 
resident state fee, $15.25. Make appli- 
cation for license to county game war- 
den, deputy game warden, or clerk of 
superior court. 

It is unlawful to hunt on lands of an- 
other without permission. Violation of 
game law is a misdemeanor in the juris- 
diction of the superior court. Hunters 
must wear their hunting button and have 
license with them at all times when hunt- 
ing. It is provided, however, that a man 
may hunt on his own land without license. 





| PREPARE FOR MOWER | 





) EGARDING the discussion of pas- 
ture problems in The Progressive 
Farmer I want to add an important fea- 
ture that is too often overlooked. It is 
making the ground fit for the use of a 
mowing machine before the pasture is 
sowed. Weeds and bushes that naturally 
find their way into pasture lands are the 
worst pasture weeds we have and _ the 
only economical “cultivator” for getting 
rid of this objectionable growth is by the 
use of the mowing machine. D.P.D. 


Wilkes County, N. C. 


| ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
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Some folks tell a good cantaloupe by thump- 
in’ it, some by liftin’ it, some by smellin’ 
it, an’ some by its filigree work, an’ they’re 
all wrong. 


“A mother o’ twelve” may come out fer 





Smith but how is she goin’ t’ git off t’ vote? 
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Fan BELTS and 
THE OPEN MIND 

















Many of the tests performed at the Laboratories and the Proving 
Ground are entirely new so that machinery had to be designed by 
General Motors engineers for conducting them. The photograph shows an 
engineer adjusting a fan belt onthe machine that willrunit untilit breaks 


HE best fan belt on the market a few years ago 
would render good service through an average year’s 
driving, or perhaps two or three years. It seemed a satis- 
factory product, but it did not satisfy Genera] Motors. 
The laboratory engineers constructed a machine to 
run a fan belt under high tension at terrific speed, hour 
after hour, day after day. Under this stress and strain, 
the best fan belt lasted only seven hours. 

General Motors engineers strengthened the belt, and 
the relentless machine tore it to pieces in eight hours. 

They strengthened it again and raised its life to nine 
hours—to ten. Then the engineers adopted a quite 
different principle of construction, producing a belt 
that resisted the test for more than fifty hours. 

Again the specifications were changed and the score 
was 120 hours. At this point, when most men would 
have been content, the General Motors engineers felt 
they were just beginning. With the cooperation of belt 
manufacturers they proceeded to construct a belt that 
withstood all that the machine could do to it for 800 
hours. This is the belt that is now being used on 
General Motors cars. 

An improvement of 11,000 per cent in a minor part 
which was considered quite satisfactory even before the 
testing began! Thus it is that General Motors automo- 
biles grow continuously better, as every part is studied 
with an open mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET »* PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND »* BUICK 
LaSALLE »* CADILLAC » 4/l with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS »* YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 





TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B.C, 
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et us send you 


these2 Princess Slips 


FINELY KNIT * HEAVY WINTER WEIGHT 


2 for only GG'¢ 


Just send your name 
and address — don’t 
send any money— 
and we 
will ship 
you at 
once these * 
2 wonder- % 
ful heavy- 


















This is a very spe- 
cial sale to introduce 
you to B/H bargains. 
These slips are extra 
warm, finely knitted 
from carefully select- 
ed double thread. cot- 
ton yarn. Crocheted bead- 
ing at neck and hem. 
Shaped waist. New Oxford 
gray color with contrasting 
stripes. Bust Sizes, 32 to 
42 inches. Misses’ Sizes, 
14 to 20 years. 


SEND NO MONE: 


Just send your name, address and size. 
On arrival pay only 69c for 2 slips— 
plus few cents postage. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if they are not much 
better than you expected. 
B/H Bargain 
Catalog FREE 
with Every Order 

































Bernard Hewitt 


& Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dept S 782 








THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


"Dig Potatoes 
not Dirt 


For all around fast 
hook has no equal. Lifts a whole 
hill of potatoes or other root 
crops at one pull—and leaves 
the dirt behind. Bent head, 
oval tines made of finest hoe 





work this 


steel and oil tempered. Fast- 
ened to a selected ash han- 
die so it won’t come loose. 


The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hook as the 
best tool of its kind that 

can be made. 


The American Fork 
& Hoe Company 


General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Gar- 
den Tools for over 
100 Years. 


y 


e/ Branded on 
the handle of 


every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 









USERS’ CATA- 
LOG 


Free on request. 
Describes 


over 

400 choice tools 

for every farm 
task, 


(F your deal- 
er has not 
yet stocked 
the TRUE 


send us his name 
and $1.40 and we 
will ship you di- 
rect, postpaid. 





















A Good State Fair in Virginia 


Features of Last Week’s Great Event at Richmond 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


IRGINIA had a great state fair last 

week. In the first place exhibits 
from various departments of farms show- 
ed a wholesome increase in volume and in 
nearly every class a 
marked improvement 
in quality. Perhaps 
the most marked 
progress was indi- 
cated in all branches 
of livestock includ- 
ing poultry. In both 
the grown-up and 
young people’s di- 
vision of the poultry 
exhibit there has 
been almost miraculous progress in the 
quality of fowls exhibited. 


Cc. L. NBWMAN 


In the hog department the quality of 
animals was better than we have found 
during the past five or six years at any 
Southern fair visited, while the number 
of animals exhibited was very satisfac- 
tory and complimentary to each breed as 
will be shown by the following number 
of entries: Poland China, 76; Duroc Jer- 
sey, 58; Berkshire, 51; Hampshire, 45; 
Chester White, 42. 


Cattle Exhibit Superb.—In the dairy 
cattle department there were 116 Hol- 
steins entered as compared with 106 in 
1927, 117 Guernseys as compared with 
80 last year and 85 Jerseys against 50 
last year. The rapid increase of the 
Guernseys was commonly remarked on 
throughout the fairgrounds. In 1927 
there were only 25 Aberdeen Angus ani- 
mals entered. This year there were 44. 
The Hereford entries this year ran to 53 
and the Shorthorns to 70 animals. There 
was also a beautiful herd of 16 Brown 
Swiss from New York State. One of the 
most inspiring and at the same time pleas- 
ing sights of the fair was in the judging 
ring when the boys and girls of Virginia 
were bringing their dairy calves and 
baby beef calves for placing of awards. 
The young people had 102 calves includ- 
ing 44 Holsteins, 33 Guernseys and 25 
Jerseys. In addition there were 55 baby 
beef cattle. 


Farm Crops Exhibit Good. — Es- 
pecially in the farm department 
there has been through the past several 
marked improvement in the 
methods of display and in quality of prod- 
ucts exhibited. The booths now are al- 
most without exception filled with real 
show material and the absence of fillers 
is becoming more and more impressive. 
One of the very impressive parts of the 
crop exhibits was the corn display. 


crops 


vears a 


The farm machinery exhibit as usual 
was well arranged and well demonstra- 
ted. Firms of familiar names exhibiting 
farm machinery and equipment included 
Moline, John Deere, Bateman, Heining 
Nuckols, Watt Plow and Farm Machin- 
ery Company, Farquhar, Virginia 
Tractor Company, Universal Motor Co., 
Walter A. Wood, American Sawmill 
Manufacturing Company, De Laval, Hin- 
man Milkers, Sydnor Pump and Well 
Company, Delco, Frigidaire, and Gilbert 
Rhodes Machine Company. 


Importance of Apple Grading Fea- 
tures Horticultural Exhibit. — One 
of the strongest exhibit features in the 
horticultural department was the stan- 
dardization of market apples. Virginia 
ranks right in the forefront as an apple 
producing state and probably no state 
has a higher reputation for quality of 
apples than Virginia. But the net in- 
come from apples has been greatly re- 
duced by failure to grade properly. Two 
grading machines were on exhibit and 
apples of several kinds were graded in 
conformity with the Federal and Vir- 
ginia state requirements. 


Poultry Exhibit Shows Virginia 
Poultry Industry Booming| — The en- 
larged poultry building was filled almost 
to the last available crop. Entries of best 
quality stock of many breeds proved that 
while making rapid expansion through- 
out the state, the poultry industry has ad- 
vanced even more rapidly in quality than 
in volume. Total entries in 1928 ex- 
ceeded those of 1927 by about 1,200— 
enough increase over last year to make 
a real good poultry show by itself! 


“Hampton Princess” is the name of a 
Barred Rock hen exhibited by the Vir- 
ginia Extension Service. This honor was 
accorded her not for perfection of form 
or good looks but for performance. She 
laid 804 eggs in 36 months and 329 eggs 
in 365 consecutive days. At 4 cents 
apiece this hen’s eggs brought the owner 
$13.16 the year of her best performance 
and brought $32.16 in the period of 36 
months ! 

Forty Fresh Vegetables Prove 
What Fall Gardens Can Do.—Hardly 
any other exhibit at the fair was so much 
calculated to make farmers stop and 
think as the exhibit of fresh vegetables. 
At a time of year when so many farm- 
ers have let their gardens become either 
a waste or a wilderness the vegetables ex- 
hibited showed strikingly how much of 
pleasure and profit may be had by the fall 
and winter garden. Every vegetable in 
the list was exhibited and ready for use 
on October 2, every one of them is adapt- 
ed to our soil and climate, seeds for all 
are available, and the one obstacle in the 
way of their more common production is 


ourselves. Here is the list :— 
Beet Cabbage Celery 
Snapbeans Carrot Chard 
Butterbean Cushaw Chinese 
Citron Cowpea cabbage 
Collard Cress Eggplant 
Gherkin Cucumber Endive 
Irish potato Kohlrabi Garlic 
Kale Lettuce Mustard 
Parsley Martynia Okra 
Parsnip Pumpkin Onion 
Pepper Radish Roasting ears 
Spinach Rhubarb Salsify 
Turnip Sweet potato Squash 
Tomato 


Fine Woman’s Exhibit, New Wom- 
an’s Building for 1929—The woman’s 
department carried better exhibits better 
displayed than ever before. We were glad 
to learn from Mrs. W. M. Davis that a 
special woman’s building will be provided 
for occupancy next year. New garments 
made by short cuts showed by exhibit 
and demonstration how a third or even a 
half of the time and work usually taken 
for sewing can be saved. The work done 
by farm women and by girls in particular 
was shown with especial emphasis on re- 
finishing old furniture, using splits, fibre, 
cane, etc., and rugs made from feed 
sacks, old stockings, scraps of silk, etc. 
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| THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices for 
last week at desiqnated markets ex- 
cept peanuts which are for Georgia ship- 
ping points:— 
CHICAGO 
Week ago 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, pound.$ .06%4 
Potatoes, Wisconsin Cobblers, cwt..... 95 
TEORE, (ASOTRRE: BG Sick ois cocks cccemecr 10.60 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. .......... 13.36 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen ......-....0.+s 311 
Pee I RN ea Sales 29 
PUtler, “SxtTAS, POUNE oss ccadiviescecceis 47 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bushel ...... 1.51 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bushel ............ 89 
Oats, No: 2 white, bushel ............. 44% 
sey; No. 1 timeths, tO oo oss cies ccs cae 408 
NEW YORK 

Cotton, spot middling, pound .......... 1945 
Sweet potatoes, Virginia, best, barrel 2.37% 
Potatoes, Long Island, U. S. No. 1, 

SR OUNNE iar a ache ch ch evensante 2.25 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bas- 

Wet cosdcvscssesser EE ey i rae aiiien pea 





New Beauty 
Your Clothes 


Sy Mae Martin 


Don’t envy some 
other woman her 
ability to look at- 
tractive and styl- 
ish on less than 
you have. Learn 
her secret! Give 
new beauty and 
variety to your 
dresses by the 
quick jmagic of 
home dyeing and 
tinting. Perfect 
results are possi- 
ble only with true, 
fadeless Diamond 
Dyes, the standard 
for over 50 years. 

















Insist on them 
and save disap- 
pointment. They 


are real dyes, the kind used when the 
cloth was made. They are so easy to 
use. New colors appear like magic 
right over the old, faded ones. 20 
million packages used a year shows 
their popularity. 

My new 64-page illustrated book, 
“Color Craft,” gives hundreds of money- 
saving hints for renewing clothes and 
draperies. It’s Free. Write for it, now, 
to Mae Martin, Dept. F-133, Diamond 
Dyes, Burlington, Vermont. 








$6778 ee noor 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
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COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES 
“‘Everwear’’ Roofing 
eosta you less than 
most wood shingles, 
because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 
in your own pocket 
the profit the dealer 
would get. 


W 00D SHINGLES] ‘Don’t 
WILL BURN risk 


wood 
shingles,”’ 




















says Mr. 
J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks 
set fire to my wood 
shingle roof. My house 
burned and I lost all 
I had in it. My new 
house has an ‘Ever- 
wear’ Steel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire.” 


“EVERWEAR'’ ROOFING 
CAN'T BURN 

“Just the roofing I 
have been looking for. 
You will say when you 
see this thick, strong 
and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
quick and easy. 


WRITE FOR | Write 
FREE SAMPLES | today 
————————— for big 


free samples and Free 
Roofing Book. And 
get our low whole 
sale FREIGHT pal 
PRICES. We sell you 
one square or 1, 
squares at the same 
low factory price 
Address, 


SHINGLES * 
$ Ly 6 S PER. 





mt 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. J 


Dept. Pi Raleigh, N. C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct Frem 


Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


TET Gn 














The Progressive Farmer 
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Fancy California 





CLUSTER 
RAISINS 
Sor the holidays. 

5 LB BOX f $2 


PREPAID 


Top your holiday nut bowl with these beautiful 
cluster raisins on the stem! 
Pack them in pretty boxes for distinctive Christmas 
gifts! 
Fresh from sunny California vineyards, these deli- 
cious Muscat cluster raisins — 1928 crop—are 
delivered direct to you 6 days after packing! 
Grown in California’s famous raisin valley—cured 
in California sunshine—these raisins are extra 
choice, plump, juicy and sweet. Everybody loves 
them. 
Packed in plain cartons, all the value is in the fruit. 
5-Ib, box $2, express (or parcel post) prepaid any- 
where in U.S. Money back if not satisfied. 
Reference, The First National Bank in Fresno. 
CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL 
THE FRANK L. SMITH CO., Dept. B-1 
637 Olive Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 
Enclosed find $ 


for which send - 


(check or money order) 
___5-lb box(es) of your choice 
California Muscat cluster raisins to 





Name 





Address 





































Insist on the 


White Carton 


Not E package at 

right—pictureof one 

horse only. Just 2words 
ustic Balsam. 


Now Made in U.S.A. Reliable 
ENT 
Penetrating, soothing COUNTER IRRITANT 
and healing—an unex- perl peal 
Experience be 

celled liniment, coun- ino eficieney 50 oon 
ter-irritant or blister, wherever on exlermas 

non of Gas 
for veterinary an Py ms 
human ailments. oa 
Large bottle eiiocts long an 
time)— $2.00 -* 

All druggists or direct. 

Lawrence-Williams Co. 


ond disstlocnare 
Cleveland. Ohie 


CAUSTIC 
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SLIPS woke 


FIGURFIT 

When the weather be- 
Comes disagreeable—damp 
and chilly—when the ther- 
mometer drops to a few 
@egrees above or a few ds- 
grees below—wear an In- 
dera Figurfit Knit Princess 
Slip. For you can depend 
upon an Indera to keep you 
snug and warm in the cold- 
est kind of weather. 

And keep you warm with- 
Out making you uncomfort- 
able. Every Indera has @ 
patented border that pre- 
vents routing up around 
the hips or bunching be- 
tween the knees. It fits 
énug and smooth under 
your smartest frock, 

The STA-UP_ shoulder 
6traps STAY UP — they 
can’t slip off your shoul- 
ders, (Also made with rib- 
on straps ee a pac, ) 

a to launder — NO 
IRON 

oe hay Figurfit Knit 
Princess Slips are made in 
@ wide variety of weights 
and fast colors. For wo- 
men, misses and children. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Indera and don’t take a 
substitute. Write for FREB 
Indera style folder No. 212. 

INDERA MILLS Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


erence nr SRNR 3 SL Ya! 


Send us $2 and we will send you 
Progressive Farmer and Farm 
for five years. 




















“NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW AT 
MEMPHIS, OCTOBER 13- 20 


N VIEW of the fact that it is the last 
National Dairy Show which will be 
held in the South, those interested in dairy 
development should make a special ef- 
fort to attend the one that will be held 
in Memphis, Tennessee, in connection 
with the Tri-State Fair, October’ 13-20, 

1928. 

“Weare not asking our readers to attend 
the National Dairy Show as a source of 
entertainment, although no more _ inter- 
esting outing is open to farm folks; nor 
are we asking our readers to attend this 
show for the benefit of the National Dairy 
Association and the Memphis Tri-State 
Fair; but we are asking them to attend 
this great dairy show for their own bene- 
fit. The development of the South in 
dairying during recent years is one of 
the outstanding examples of agricultural 
progress in the last two decades and we 
are concerned most seriously with the 
future sound growth of the industry. If 
we are to maintain our successful dairy 
development we must get better cows, 
train more good dairymen, and produce 
more home-grown Southern feeds. 


The. National Dairy Show offers op- 
portunities unequalled by any other in- 
stitution for seeing and learning what 
constitutes the best in dairy cows. It 
offers the dairyman an opportunity to 
study the form and breeding of the best 
dairy cattle and to see and study the best 
modern equipment and tools with which 
the best dairymen work. And even more 
than all these, the National Dairy Show 
cannot fail to afford an inspiration to 
any dairyman, be he one of long experi- 
ence or only an inexperienced beginner, 
because the best dairymen, the best dairy 
cattle, the best dairy equipment and meth- 
ods will all be there and none can mingle 
with the best in his line without being 
encouraged to do better and receive real 
aid to his efforts to do better. 


There will not be a dairy show in many 
years which Southern people can: attend 
with as little expense and inconvenience 
and it is practically certain that there 
never was a National Dairy Show held 
equal to the one which will be held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, October 13-20, 1928. 
No better National Dairy Show was ever 
held than the one held at Memphis last 
year, and more dairy cattle, more and bet- 
ter educational exhibits, and more and 
better dairy equipment is already assured 
for the 1928 show. 


| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 
KNOW 


i By C. L. NEWMAN | 


Needs Deeper Plowing, Lime, Legumes 

“T have a field that has always been 
plowed with one horse and shallow. Will 
it pay to subsoil the land?” Tf there is 
a hardpan that cannot be broken with a 
better plow than has been used, then sub- 
soiling may correct the soil’s defects. It 
is probable that plowing 6 to 7 inches 
now, liming, and sowing to a winter leg- 
ume will put this land in good condition 
by spring. 


Vetch Better Than Sweet Clover Here 

“TYill sweet clover “make as much 
growth with rve as vetch makes for 
ploz ving p yas for corn?” Unless your land 
is trained to grow sweet clover and has 
grown it successfully we have no idea 
it will serve your purposes as satisfac- 
torily as vetch or Austrian winter peas 
as a fall sowed crop. 


Fall Plowing Done Right Always Pays 

“IVill it pay to plow tobacco and corn 
land as soon as the crop is off or wait 
until spring? I will plant it in truck, to- 
bacco and corn next year.” By all means 
fall plow. Tobacco land should have been 
plowed as soon as the crop was off and 
sowed to vetch or Austrian winter peas 


| with rye 
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She guarantees 
your success 





Baking Powder! 


N every can of Snow King Baking Powder, you will find a 
little slip signed by Mrs. Louise Lillard, President of the 
Snow King Company. It guarantees your success in baking when 
you use Snow King. 
Mrs. Lillard can make this guarantee because she tests Snow 
King frequently in her own wonderful cakes. 
So take no chances on spoiling the good things 
you put in your own cakes and biscuits. Use 
Snow King and be sure they will raise properly. 
Grocers everywhere sell Snow King. It has 
been the favorite baking powder of Southern 
cooks for more than fifty years. 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘Makers of Good Baking Powder Since 1873’’ 








Snow King comes 
toyou fresh. 
Sealed against air 
and moisture by 
apatented élazed- 
sealed process. No 
other baking pow- 
der can use it. 





















The most practical Wood Saw eyer made for general farm use. 
Strongly built of selected timber, with heavy bearings. Well balanced tilting table 
with spring receder assures. ease in operating. Come Jlarly with 24-inch guaran- 
teed cordwood saw, with larger saw optional at slight extra cost, 

Write for illustrated folder describing different models. 


inacainainn MEADOWS MILL COMPANY, INC., NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 
a. s of Famous “Meadows’’ Line of Grist Mills and Saw Mills 


HOG KILLING MEANS 
PROFIT 


F you kill some of 

your hogs and pro- 
vide yourself with hams, 
bacon, lard and sausage, 
you get more delicious 
food at lower cost. The 
improved “Enterprise” 
Meat Choppers and 
“Enterprise” Combina- 
tion Presses provide 
the means for this profit. 

“Enterprise” Meat 
Choppers (shown 
above) have been 
greatly improv- 
ed, so that it actually 
pays to buy anew when the machine is used as a 
one even though you Be sure you see the fruit press. The machine is a// 
may now have one ot name “Enterprise” on metal and therefore sanitary. 
the older models. dhe chopper you buy. nba from $11.50 to $13.75, 

The new pattern steel bia shou, Beegh - : 


























meat. A perforated cylinder 
is provided for use in pressing 
lard. Compound gears create 
enormous pressure, which 
means economy in extracting 
every ounce of lard from the 
cracklings. This principle also 
means the same economy 








knif You should also have You can buy f} ““Enter- 
Te y > ° ~ ~e ?? ad 

he ‘ 2 std fue an “Enterprise” Sau- tly ae the beh» 

€ periorated steel sage Stuffer, Lard and pot dealer, ? 


plate and the cut is per- 
fect—no grinding, tear- 
ing or crushing and no 
waste of the rich juices. f te 
Different models for ,,Whe, used, for, presing 
hand operation sell for ented spout prevents spoilage 
$3. 25 to $11 * through air entering with the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat-and-Food Choppers... Sausage Stuffers, Lard and Fruit Presses 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Fruit Press (shown at but look for 
right)—one machine for the name on 
three useful purposes. the machine. 
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SIX BIG 








PORTRAYING 
N.C. RESOURCES 








North Carolina 


STATE 
FAIR 


RALEIGH,NC. 


OCT 222] 


EVERYTHING NEW AND BEST 

Agricultural, Industrial, Educational Exhibits of a 
Great State. Big Free Acts, Horse Show, Dog Show, 
Horse Races ($6,400), Auto Races, Fire Works—Carni- 
val—Machinery—Club Exhibits—Contests. 


Send For Premium List 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 
Raleigh. N. C. 


NIGHTS 


EDUCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL 








SPECIAL REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


BUILDINGS 

















The Progressive Farmer 








YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 























Quite often our readers from various 
parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
sompenire and Southdown are in de- 
mand, 


If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
at an extremely low cost. Our rate 
for the four editions covering the whole 
South is just 27c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 
exactly. Write us for low rates for 
the different editions, namely: the Tex- 
as, Mississippi Valley, Georgia-Ala- 
bama, Kentucky-Tennessee, and Caro- 
linas- Virginia. 











The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 
Dallas, Texas Birmingham, 


Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ala. 


Al¢ FREE 
f not. costs nothing. rae Mogelids 


We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 


Uf satisfactory, costs $2.50. 
Strop 


FREE. STERLING CO. NR-!4 











Va 





—FARQUHA 
“Slab Burner” 





Furnishes abundant and snappy 
power all day long. Boiler steams 
on green slabs on the worst day 
in winter. Fire box runs entire 
length of boiler. Sizes 15 to40H.P. 

Also standard Locomotive and 
Deep Fire Box A. S. M. E. Boil- 
ers; Hay Balers, Hydraulic Cider 
Presses, Bean Threshers. Write 
for Bulletins. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 419, York, Pa., U. S. A, 














A “Carolina Beauty 
Range” Makes 
Cooking a 


Pleasure 


STYLE, 
BEAUTY, 
ECONOMY 


Combined with the 
most satisfactory 
cooking qualities— 
has made the 
“Carolina Beauty” 
one of the most 
popular that we 
have ever manutac- 
tured. The economy and efficiency in op- 
eration, its lasting, lustrous beauty makes 
this stove one which any housewife would 
be proud to have in her kitchen. When 
you buy a “CAROLINA BEAUTY 
RANGE” cooking becomes a pleasure in- 
stead of a drudgery. 





Be sure to write today for our prices and 
terms. Why be without this beautiful 
range when it can be had so easily? 
booklet showing our full line of stoves 
will be mailed you on request. Write 
us at once. 


GLASCOCK 
STOVE & MFG. CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


_ 




















SUCCESS WITH AUSTRIAN | 


M 2k 
4 readers to give the Austrian winter 
pea a trial and judge it in accordance 
with its merits. In the following letter, 
Mr. R. D. Goodman, county agent of 
Cabarrus County, N. C., tells of his ex- 
perience with this legume which causes 
him to regard it as a valuable addition to 
our winter forage crops. 


© than once we have urged our 


While Mr. Goodman gives for this win- 
ter pea a seeding date as late as December 
feel sure that October 15 to No- 
vember 20 includes the best time for 
seeding this legume, especially wehn sowed 
with oats, wheat, or barley. Mr. Good- 
man says :— 


15, we 


“The Austrian winter pea has proved 
to be a valuable leguminous winter for- 
age crop when seeded with _ beardless 
barley or oats. It is ready to cut for hay 
when in full bloom or just as the first 
pods are beginning to fill, which is about 
the same time the barley or oats are in 
the dough stage. It thrives on soils that 
will grow small grains, provided the seed 
or soil is inoculated for vetch or garden 
peas. 

“Basic slag or superphosphate and lime 
are necessary to securing a maximum 
growth of any legume and the Austrian 
winter pea is no exception. Four to six 
hundred pounds is a good acre applica- 
tion for slag, as are 400 pounds of sup- 
erphosphate and 1,000 pounds of lime- 
stone. 

“After the soil has been prepared for 
barley or oats, all that is necessary is to 
mix 20 to 25 pounds of seed with a bushel 
and a half of barley or two bushels of 
recleaned oats and drill just as you would 
with grain alone. Either the open furrow 
method or regular grain drill is all right 
for the peas, but when seeding with oats 
the open furrow is preferred as a pro- 
tection to the oats. 

“Seeding may be done from the first 
of October to the middle of December 
and also in the spring with grain, but fall 
seeding produces the larger yield. In 1926 
beardless barley and Austrian winter peas 
erew from waist to shoulder high on good 
land and cured into an excellent hay. 

“Mixed with barley or oats and sowed 
from October 1 to December 15, 1927, in 
both the open furrows and with regular 
grain drill; a good stand was secured, but 
the oats froze January 2, 1928, when the 
thermometer dropped to 6 degrees above 


zero. Only a part of the leaves of the 
peas showed signs of frosting, from 

. ; ? 
which they recovered, and by May 22 


they had grown 4% feet to the top ot 
the barley. 

Two years’ experience convinces me 
that the Austrian winter pea is a valuable 
addition to our winter legume forage 
crops.” 


——_—4 


| ABOUT HOMEGROWN POUL- | 
| TRY FEED 


| OW can I mix soybean meal with 
cornmeal for chicken feed? 





Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of Poultry De- 
partment of N.C. College of Agriculture, 
answers this question as follows :— 

“T am wondering if you mean meal with 
oil extracted or simply ground soybeans. 
Since soybeans will not replace the amt- 
mal feed (such as milk, meat meal, oF 
fish meal) and since soybeans and soy- 
bean meal are high in price, they are not 
economical for poultry feeding and there- 
have not been generally recom- 
mended. If you wiil sell your soybeans 
and buy a less expensive and more eco- 
nomical feed I believe that you will have 
money left by the transaction. 


f¢ re 


“The following ration is giving us most 
excellent results :— 

34 pounds of oil-extracted soybean meal; 
66 pounds of cornmeal; 

All the milk daily that the fowls w 

“Tf milk is not available, then sub- 
stitute 6 pounds of fish meal or meat 
meal for 6 pounds of soybean meal, us 


ing— 


ill take. 


28 pounds of soybean meal; 
66 pounds of cornmeal; and 
6 pounds of either fish meal or mea 





t meal.” | 








66 


V 
f 
£ 
Ss 
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© October 13, 1928 
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OD wuew vou cer a sor you eeth are whiter 
GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 
- ere 7 $ . a | 
ur I i, i. 
ter ® e 
as WHAT’S A WIDOWER? 
wi Esther—“‘Percy, what is a widower?” } 
’ Percy—“I guess that must be the husband Z / 
a a : ee nat must be the husbanc¢ Jey ave ON 41, as 
X= 
NOT SHE H. / h h 
ses 
ta Detective—‘We think we have located your (f4) L "y aS L. € UuMms 
runaway wife, but she won’t say a word one 
way or the other.” ~ 
in- The Deprived One—“That’s not my wife.” t 
ber NUX VOMICA 
\o- “Niggah, I’se goin’ to push yuh nose all 
lor oveh yuh face, and close up dem eyes ub 
ved yours, et cetra. Does yuh git me?” 
od: “I gets yo’ all right, culled man, but yo’ 
don’t mean et cetra; you means vice versa.” 
ved PROOF POSITIVE 
or- Ralph—“Are they in love?”’ 
lagd Bill—“‘They must be; she listens to him de- 
hae scribing a ball game and he listens to her 
a describe a gown.” 
$ 
out THE TACTFUL GUEST 
> In He—“I made an awful mistake just now. 
hat I told a man I thought the host must be a 
eed stingy old piker, and it happened to be the 
den host that I spoke to.” 
‘“ ‘ She—“Oh, you mean my husband!” 
ime ] ake Ut from me=~ DEPENDS ON HOW YOU SAY IT 
lum ’ “Pz tha es i ean here by ‘diplomatic 
haan when you ve pulled down a Pr dese a it mean here by ‘diplomatic 
Six few high-flyin’ ducks and “My son, if you tell a girl that time stands 
ica- ° ; still while you gaze into her eyes, that’s 
up- geese with this long-range diplomacy. But if you tell her that her face 
me- shell, you’ll be a booster for would stop a clock, you’re in for it. 
‘a life for the short shot string FAST WORK 
: Pa had been telling Willie about the sun 
” 
s to in WESTERN Super-X. being millions of miles away from the earth. OU may be in danger of the hel k fi 
shel “What I can’t understand,” said the boy, di f I 8 elps keep gums irm and healthy 
- of Short Shot Strin: “is how the sun’s light manages to get here isease OF negiect (Pyorrhea) —the best protection against the 
suld £ so early in the morning without traveling even though your mirror reveals attack of dread Pyorrhea. 
row is the most important development | @! ight.” teeth of flashing whiteness. Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
ight in years in shotgun ammunition. The “LORD, SHE WAS THIN” —? ignoringtheteethand _ signed for the job. Get into the 
i: shot charge in WESTERN Super-X An American was prowling around a Scot- ners ne mg te ge pong down good habit of using this dentifrice 
pro holds together as it travels through tish churchyard. His eyes caught the epi- on the unwary. And as a penalty morning and night. And massage 
Rate nee aeto 8 taph “Lord, she was thin.” for neglect, 4 out of 5 after forty, your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
first t ong pig es eg More “Say, sexton, what d’ye make of that?” he and thousands younger, surrender following directions in booklet 
2 eulets r 5 asked. : ; : z 
re Super. shells te ni Bigger ie an “That's all right, sir; the sculptor went woe 4 gee = this — that comes with tube. In tubes, 
1926 ? ? » 20 an over near the edge of the stone and didna ie .% nd PLSCRReeR: 38 FOUE 35c and 60c. If your druggist has 
aaa -410-gauge guns. leave room for the ‘e’.” dentist twice each year. And morn- none in stock write us for free trial 
{ If f : ing and night, every day, use For- tube. 
00 you wanta quailand rabbit load that LOST LABOR han’s. It keeps teeth clean, and 
= o its work to perfection, shoot Ppl a poesia -_ day to restores their whiteness without Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Ww zs s > seas yheat crop. . . 
, ESTERN X pert shells. Smokeless. Seth ant Raid of the calles end woleniteed the use of harsh abrasives. Also it Forhan Company, New York 
iv A quality load that is low in price. | a handful of wheat to him. The miller ex- 
. ; cae amined the wheat very carefully. Then he 
= Writeforfreecopy ofCaptain Askin’s | said: ) | 
Carve Booklet on Super-X and literaturede- | “How much more has your pap got like O] alls OF Y ums 
a , ; this? 
scr z 7 = 
| the Aged pear Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) Mie elite gat sn teeta tiie 1c" weune Berk 
sie rifle and revolver cartridges. They keep the | answered. “It took him all morning to pick YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS \ 
2 bore clean, improve its accuracy and prolong | that out.” sete | 
» of its life. Western's exclusive ammunition | een wee Aas ir wee ime oe = 
developments will improve your shooting. | | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
me | By J. P. ALLEY—Covyrient, 1928, by | | Midnascammetersoursele New Sani 
- WESTERN CARTRIDGE FAs EAS Bell Syndicate, ‘Inc. Easing stumps fer yourens eapest Way ew Sanitary _, a 
(a . COMPANY, 1045 Hunter Ave. ” nee i —7 fostent, oqness 2 er € s 
rage 2. erating stump puller made, 
“i East Alton, Ill. bs ¢ Horse or han ower. Easy to Pull Stumps Deliverea A #® { 
Branch Offices: 


ef c 1) , terms—$10 Down. Write at for Fi Barg: 
WHOA , MULE . . 6x3 rite Quick for Agent's Offer Peis sanitary Feather Reds, Pillows, Fes 3 
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SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail your ad with remittance two KS 
in advance of publication date. Ax dition al 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 





eee’ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“yy 


Classif ied Ads‘! 


‘here Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 








ex ROLINAS-VEROINTA YDITION, covering North 
th 4 nd \ It will p many adver- 
€ ns 5 iS: Ww 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 

















State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 








ee 0,000 
All five editions 487,500 Whole 








Circulation— | States Covered— 


oe 
Miss., 



































To rent 15 acres ferti 
1, churehes and docts 














wages in spare time. X- 
ville, N 4 
For Sale.—200 acre farm; 30 


remainder in merchantable timber; 
other buildings; on good road 
write Grant Phillips, Unaka, N. 


‘For Sale.—Ten good farms, suita 
cotton, peanuts, etc. In southeastern 
Size of farms and terms to suit purchasers. 
Life Insur ance Company, Lumberton, 


For Sale Small farm, 61. acres, 
cleared, balance well timbered; good 


outbuildings; 7 miles of Clayton, 12 
Low price and good terms. Well locat 
nm. ¢ 


Smith fie ld 


TENNESSEE 


115 acre farm, “lo¢ ited in ¢ entral 


from Nashville, 7 from Dixie Highwa 
thuil tin 


able, 50 timber House, barn, « 
chard mile from church and 
land, ble for dairying and ge 
gain, Terms, Owner, D. B. Ha 
well, Ky. 





_ VIRGINIA 





Bargains in 
Co. Chase City, Va 


For Rent Farm, to white tenen 


dress Lee Tucker, Church Road, 


Fine dairy farm; also tract timber 
> " At 


trade. I Atkins, South Bost 


Write por list of splendid barg 
well located, priced from $1,000 to 


sR test section of Virginia. 
\ 


Charlottesville a 
4-444-444-4444 4a 





PLANTS 


Giant Bamboo roots, $1. eact 
town, Miss 











ms. Free catalog 











Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 
trees, vines. Tennessce 


ornamen 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 





CABBAGE— COL LARD— -ONION 





Wakefield Cabbaye plants: 500, 








postpaid, Oo. D. Murray, Catawba, 


Cabbage plaints: 100, 
$1.50; postpaid Ra 


30 





1 








Geor ta. 


P lants Cabhag 
Onion plants: $1, 1,000, Quitman 
Georgi 





or 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, 
tion, not excuses.’’ Interstate Plant 





“and Nard: $1 





Frostproof winter heading ~Cabb 
1,000, $1.50; 3,000, “st >; postpaid 
Gor fon, Ga 


Frostproof Cabbage and = Onion 
f.o.b., wv «$1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Thomasyille, Ga 

C0. Cabbage, Collard, Onion 
T5e; 1,000, $1.25 Sexton Cx I 
Head, Ala Valdosta, Ga 





Frostproof Cabbe 





1,000 for $1.25 postpaid Write 
let Florala Nurseries, Florala Ala 
Cabbage plants 100, Be 300, 


$1.50; Early Jersey Cabbage seed, 


paid Ww R. Pegram, Raleig) N 


e and Onion phar 





Frostproof winter heading Cabt 
I 
lards an Onions 00, GOK 0 





500. $1 1.000, $1.50; prepaid 


Satisfaction quick delivery. Maple 
Va 


Franklin, 





tpaid $1, 1,000, ¢ Nex t. Lewistor 


‘abbage plants, true heading Collard 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collard pla 


50c: 500 postpaid The, Extra lar 
Name variety Satisfaction 
ie le 





Onion plants Satisfaction 


nou, $1; 1,000, $1.75 Collect 1,000, 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville 





Cal »ybage plants now ready: irieti 
Charleston Wakefields > 
mail 00, FL.10; 1,000 
10.000 so 20,000, $17.50 4 


Tifton, Ga 


Cabbage plants and Collard plants 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel 
500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, 
$1 per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction 


P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY 


Everbearing Strawberries $1 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S$ 
Choice Klondyke and Missionary 


good quality, $3 thousand, 
Soddy, Tenn. 





illions of fresh grown frostproof 














Strawberry Plants Klondyke 
500, 2: 1,000 "83 ri 

per 100. Masto 

less. Ideal F 


-*rogre 





ull prepai 











Strawberry Plants 
ity guaranteed; forty-ninth year in 
rival guaranteed 











ecelsior, Lady mpson: 250, $1; 500 
5,000, $12.50: f.o.b. here. Mastodon 
berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1 


$3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8.50 


of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful 


free, send for copy today 
Judsonia, Ark. 








p Lat 
ruit ‘ arm Stilwell, Okla 
We produc et 


b 





Improved Klondyke 





NURSERY STOCK 





_ Fruit and Ornamental Trees, — Salesmen 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


PILOPL PPL ELPG PLO GV L OCC LOOP LO PLLC LOSI PGP LL OVO LOLDS 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


________ NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large “stock. 
Hest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Budded Pecans in standard varieties. Excellent root 
system. Prices moderate. Write for folder P-1. Har- 
lan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala. 





Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
ind receive life income Also Fruit and (¢ 
trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, 








Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Pass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, Miss 


Apple and P : Tr 5e and up. Grapevines 3c; 
he irieties. Ca italog Hey of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
Benton County Nursery, sox 508, Rogers, 














Arkansas, 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 
free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn 





SEEDS 


FLOWERS 


Large double pink Poppy, ten 
Vera Gilliam, ‘Reldsvilte, Ps c. 


OATS — 






























r "‘pullets ‘and Skee) 





“DOG REMEDIES 


-dtastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


























— 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 














AUCTIONEERS 





— 








"SEAN HARVESTER 











King of all bean harv 

















Kulghum Seed Oats for sale. T. H. Jennette, Lake 
Lane ang, M,C. 

Oats Appler, Fulghum and Red Rust Pre tf, 8c 
bushel, 20 bushels or more; check with order No 
lers filled for less amounts. H. R. McInt cab, Hayes - 
a, & Cc 


For Sale.—Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats 


| not subject to freezing out Also pigs and 











1 Feeders and breeders. Send for pri 
Ik Stoc Farms, Lynchburg, Va 
RYE 

Abruzzi Rye 2? bushels up, $1.70; 5 bushels up, 

£1.80 H R. MeIntosh Hayesville a 
VETCH 

Hairy Vetch, $11 hundred All cover crop, ture, 

tin seed sooklet free Lambert Darling 1, Ala 

For Sale Austrian Winter Peas Hiairy Vetc! 


Crimson and Sweet Clover, Winter Lawn Grass, Ab- 
ruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Barley, Wheat, and Nitra- 
xin inoe ulation V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99/ 
mtination, 9e per pound in 220 pound 
pound in broken sacks f.o.b, Savannah 
for the inoculation per bushel size (60 
$1 delivere« Good inoculation is importa 
l lovers ilfalfa, winter peas. NitrA 
p luced successfully for fifteen years 
Terms cash The NitrA-Germ Company 


WHEAT 
For Sale Leaps Prolific Wheat from certified I, 
$1.90 bushel; recleaned; f.o.b. Maiden, N. C, L. A. 


Springs 




















Purple straw seed Wheat, clean of filth or other 
varieties of wheat; stiff straw withstands storm $2 
bushel N. A Kimrey, Mebane, N. ¢ 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

All varieties seed Oats, Rye, Vetch, ete H,. M. 

Frankli Comp vy, Tennille 












Ry all Growing Mountain and Abruzzi, and 
seed Whe at. ae for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Spring m8, N ; 

















Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel: Swe Clover 
$4 3oth test 95% pure. Return seed if satis- 
factory George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Y. PB. I searcdiless Wheat, $1.85 bushel Fulghum 
Oats, The bushel tosen Rye, $1.50 bushel All re 
leaned and tested. J, 8S. Ritchie, Box 281, t 
surg, Va 


Hairy Vetch 10¢; Austrian Winter 
son Clover lic pound; Dwarf Essex 





All sacked 220 pound bags Will not for 
less a Nitra-germ, one acre si acre 
ize R. MeIntosh, Havyesville 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


eee BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Order fall chicks now. Get prices delivered 








Garber Hatchery, tox 98, Harrisonburg, Va 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers "Year ling bree: 
$7.95 hundred up 100% alive. Catalogue free cks 





guaranteed Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, K: ans. 
Chicks Finest quality; lowest prices Refore 

ing get our Prices Pullets, hens, cocks 

All breeds, apit il Poultry Farms, ¢ ‘olumbi ia, 








MASSANUTTEN CHICKS 
Every Breeder BILOOD-TESTED, Certi- 
fied, Regularly Inspected and Hatchery 
Supervised by Virginia Department of Ag- 
riculture. All Chicks Shipped Under Of- 
ficial State Label. Write for Catalog. 
MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY, 

Inc. 
Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Virgi 











| Rocks, Reds nglish Le 
100, $10: heavy mixed $9 Prep: 
xes, no overheating; live deliver 
Westphalia, Mo. 


Sullivan Chicks Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Red Wyan lottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 


Jarre ns, Orp 
in special large 
Ozark Farms, 


















for low prices $1 books order C.o.d, shipments, yes. 
Quality Farms, Box 201, Wells ville. Mo. 
GAMES 


_FARM MACHINERY 











DUROC-JERSEYS 






































KODAK FINISHING 

















GUINEA HOGS _ 


“ Free.—Prints 














Class Kodak Finishing. - 
Ww. Ww 














Trial Offer.—First film developed, 
y Superior Photo Finis! 











LIGHTING PLANTS 


Just Arrived. —Carload of Universal new and im 
1 si 











Write for prices and 





Distributors tor Universal Battery. Company 


~POLAND- <CHINAS 












‘ tment ae farmer ¢ an make. 
i 














Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 








SEERDEEN-ANGUS 


























Roofing. —( yalvanized 














registered Guernseys 
¢ 1 int 








“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


or School.—Bookkeeping 
Positions guaranteed. 
c; 


























and two-year- old steers 






































Ni tural Leaf ee ite 

















Hunt ing pounds cheap. 















c<inson Warhorse Games.—Cocks $5; hens and pul- 


eggs $2.50 E, L. Plair, Navasota, Texas 











Pecans.—Get our booklet, ‘‘Pecan Growing,”’ 
buying trees. Copy free. North Carolina 


Raleigh 


slety. 





LEGHORNS 
Closing Out Sale.—300 year old White Leghorn_hens; 
R 


best laying strain: cheap. J. E. Murdock, Rt. 4, 
Statesville, N. C. 








iat > se sete 


ee TO BUY 




















Shipped on approval. 
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Bitober 13, 1928 
Classified Ads 


d farmer, poultryman, truck raiser and 
work. Am married. <A willing worker. 
pie Ave 








“Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
yille. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
qrite Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
ite 














sistant cotton farm manager. Active 

need agricultural college graduate pre | 
experience at least Capable idle oth 

labor. Healthy conditio ind pro- 

h. State experience, references and 

salary expe in first communication. Dept. G, Box 





935. Memphis, Tenn, 


AGENTS WANTED 


—er 


Concord 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 

Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Agents.—Buy for one cent a package 50-cent size; 
eizacts, pie fillings, toilet articles. Russell, Harvey, 
Illinois. 





Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo, 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. _Im- 
profits platin s, tableware, etc. Write 
ion. Spr ater, 530, Marion, Ind. 

Three aranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than_ brooms. 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 















mens¢ 
for infor 


























Towa. 

Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a cus- 
tomer; sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. Troy, 
Chicago. 

Big profits our line of food products, 


steady Income; 
toilet articles, soaps ») cash or experience 
Sample case free. Dept. 
louis, Mo. et 
Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries. 560 Broadwa New York. 

Don’t sell for others. iploy agents yourself, Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 





No 
Write Linro Co., 












cialties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Agents $300 month. Sell guaranteed silk hosiery. 
Must wear 7 months or replaced. New selling plan. 


We furnish 
Write for sé 
Greenfield, 


ree silk hosiery for your own use. 
Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 2837, 















(in advance) Spare time 

months guaranteed Hosiery. 

r men, women, children “Silk 

p’’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies No capital 

or experience needed. We furnish samples. Silk hose 

for your own use free. New plan. Macochee Com- 
pany,, Park 29025, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sonus besides. Sell most at- 


month. 
t quality hosiery you ever saw. 
iteed 6 months or replaced free. 
All fancy combinations of silk, 
id sport numbers, full fashioned 





; itional new sales plan gets big 
We furnish auto and give you extra fine silk 
for your own use. Write quick for samples. 
Hosiery Co., Dept. 6637, Greenfield, Ohio, 








Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and sons 
stop renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s good he: 
Products to consumers. Start your own busine 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear pr 
your own boss No selling experience required. 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales 






advertising literature. Large sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady \ 
around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 





Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T awleigh Co., Dept. 
3-15 PGF., Memphis, Tenn, 


TRAPPERS 


What would it be worth to you to know 
which Fur House really pays the best prices? 
Think what it would mean to get 15% to 20% 
more money for your furs this season. 








‘The American Trapper’s Magazine is just 
Closing a voting contest among professional 
trappers and fur shippers throughout the 
country, and will reveal in their October issue 
the name of Fur House who paid the high- 
st prices, the name of the Fur House who 
Paid second highest prices, third, etc. 
e furs to ship, you, too, will want to know 
- pays the most. We want every trapper and 
shipper to have » October issue of our magazine, con- 
ee ths uable information, and many other ar 
Seth ot interest to the trapper , Send name at 
tas sent :, ° Darts cove) Peuns oot and magazine 
fy Ra . rite, American Trapper’s Maga- 
’ ymouth, California. 


OlbHogs 
™ Age 
Smos 


yo . >~ I want to show you how 

the can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 

Pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
to market in less time. To prove it— 


» I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
T, Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
bean you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
pn eoeman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
bought geackages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
4 Dackages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
E.B our money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 
» B. Marshall Co., Dept. 402, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee 

































__ PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

ing eres price. Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatch- 

bred S8'; por {Pnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg 

Meclay peers, Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
ten” bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee 

Ba GEORGE B. FERRIS, 

, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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DOINGS OF FUTURE FARMERS, 
; (Concluded from page 10) 
boys as a sideline to their poultry pro- 
designed to utilize 
cheap cockerels in the summer time. 


ject work and is 


7. Cary Hatchery Successful. — No 
enterprise in connection with the splendid 
type of work done by the Department of 
Vocational Agriculture at High 
School in Wake County, meets with more 
gereral approval or more 
codperation among poultrymen of the 
community than the Cary Hatcheries lo- 
cated within the school itself, according 
to E. N. Meekins and L. E. Raper, the 
teachers ai agriculture. 

In the 
period of 


the Cary 


encourages 


September, a 
many 


year ending in 


overproduction when 


hatcheries found it very difficult to stay 
in business, 35,000 baby chicks were sold 
from 50,000 eggs bought from the farm- 
ers in the community at a price more 
than double that of market egg prices at 
the time the eggs were bought. In ad- 
about 20,000 eggs 


dition, were hatched 





reer iw see 

THE HOUSE PALMETTO F. P. F.’S BUILT 
The cabin has two floors and accommodates 
25 sleepers. The boys like the camp so well 
they otten spend the night there. 


directly for the breeders, with which to 
replenish their flocks. 

The 19,000 egg hatchery, as well as 
the Cary Poultry Association, of which 
the hatchery is a part, is an outgrowth of 
evening work conducted by the 
teachers of agriculture. There are now 
over 70 members in the association, rep- 
resenting about 24,0C0 hens. 

8. Class Will Operate Incubator.— 
C. R. Bohanan, teacher of agriculture at 
Franklinton, Franklin County, ordered a 
new electric mammoth incubator, 10,000 
capacity, last week to replace a smaller 


department last year. 


class 


one used in his 
Mr. Bohanan says there are enough pure- 
bred poultry in his community to keep the 
new hatchery running at full capacity 
during the hatching season. Members of 
the agricultural class will operate the in- 
cubator, 


II. Future Farmers of Virginia 
HE following objectives for the year 
1928-29 have been set up by the Fu- 

Virginia, the Virginia 


students of 


ture Farmers of 
organization composed ofl 
vocational agriculture :— 

1. A thrift bank in every chapter, with 100 
per cent of members with savings accounts. 

2. Ninety per cent of the supervised prac- 
tice enterprises to be completed during the 
coming year. 

3. One hundred per cent of members to pay 
their state dues by October 1. 

4. Every chapter to hold a “father and son 
banquet.” 

5. An investment of $250,000 in farming and 
savings by July 1, 1929. 

6. Every chapter to hold a summer encamp- 
ment or take a farm tour in the summer, pref- 
erably with some other chapter or 








chapters. 
The executive committee recommends 
that a movement be started toward the 
establishment of a permanent F. F. V. 
Camp in a suitable location in Virginia. 


III. South Carolina Boys Pull a Jim 
Dandy Camp Stunt 
y ibe local chapter of Future Palmetto 
Farmers of the Cross Anchor High 
School, Spartanburg County, has pulled 
a new stunt for South Carolina. These 
boys, under the direction of R. M. Fos 
ter, teacher of agriculture, have 
structed a very unique log cabin. So writes 
W. H. Garrison, assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural education. 


con- 


This cabin is used for summer outings 








and F. P. F. meetings. It 1s near a beau- 
tiful pond which affords fishing, 
ming and boating facilities. 


swim- 
The boys en- 


joy fish fries, banquets, and the like. 
They prepare their own food over the 
camp fire and enjoy real camp life. A 


music and entertainment 


on the various occasions. 


radio provides 


On the side of the cabin next to the 
public road is an F. P. F. sign which is 
lighted by lamp and the passer-by can 
know what the noise is all about. 

The teacher and members of this chap- 
ter cut and hauled the logs and lumber 
used in the construction. The financial 
outlay amounted to $15, These vocational 
pupils put on a minstrel and cleared $25, 
thus leaving $10 in the treasury. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















ROILERS 
PAY! 


You can make big money rais- 
ing Early Broilers. They are 
in demand every year and al- 
ways bring profitable prices. 


MASSANUTTEN 
BREEDERS 


Are State Certified 


Every Breeder BLOOD TEST- 
ED and Banded by Virginia 
Department of Agriculture. 
Every Chick Certified and 
shipped under Official State 
Label. Reasenably priced. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons. 
Hatching now. 


Write for Catalog stating Breed 
and Quantity Desired 


Massanutten Farms 
Hatchery 


Box 3331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 














Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CHICKS. C.0.D. £27 25,222 
«Ve Ve Me see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 

F eeks stock and 6 weeks pullets. Ref- 
nix National Bank this city. 


erence, Phoe' 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


_ LEGAL NOTICES 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc.. of The Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition Publishers, The Progressive Farmer Com 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Editors: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. €.: Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Ed- 
itor, W. ? 

















C, Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Business 

Manager, John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Owners: (stockholders holding L per cent or more of 
total amount of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. €.; 
3. W. Kilgore, Louisville, Ky.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 


Tenn.; John 





Pearson, Birmingham, Ala Euvene 
Dallas, Tex.; L. A. Niven, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Jack Tate, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Irmgard Clark, 





New k City. Known bondholders, mortgagees nil 

other security holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 

amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None 
(Signed) John S. Pea 





son, Tusiness Man 
1 subscribed before me th 29th d 

1 Clements, Notary 
ommission expires February 1929.) 








(seal) S. O 
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Des its own plowing. Light enough for 
one team...strong enough for tractor-- 
only one man required to operate. Instantly 
reversible. Moves more dirt with less power 
than any machine on the market. Rides on 
disc wheels, climbs 45 degree slope, cutting 
and rolling dirt to the top without slipping. 
Reduces cost of terracing, does better job. 
The greatest terracing machine ever built. 
Shipped direct from factory. Spe- 
cial proposition for agents. Write 
today. FREE Catalog. 
ns Sen co. 
Ox 


Corsicana, Texas 

















CORSICANA 


TERRACER-DITCHER-GRADER 


29 


















‘uernsey 


ow Story 


7 Aes Gage 


12 Grove St., 






Peterboro, N. H. 





PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


Our ‘‘dependable Berkshires’’ will satisfy your de- 
sire for better and more profitable hogs. Our herd 
o: 41 sows are now raising 300 pigs; a visit to the 
farm will convince you of the superiority of Berk- 


shires red gilts, 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. 


boars, and pigs for sale. 


T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 








RED POLL CATTLE "Mik sreep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly 


dual 


purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. 
CO., Route 1, Advanee, North Carolina. 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
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Two Million Farmers Can’t 
Be Wrong! 


Two million farmers in the United States own over ten million 
grade and purebred Jerseys. 


Over eighty thousand own regis- 
tered breeding stock. 


The wide and growing popularity of this breed has been won 
by the ability of the Jersey cow to produce the highest quality 
milk at low feed cost. 


Two million farmers can’t go wrong! 


For Free Illustrated Booklets on 
JERSEYS and Dairying, Write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324-1 West 23d Street, 


New York, N. Y. 











You’ll Do breeding. 
prices on car lots. 


HUGH PRAYTOR, 


(Ejrevnnsnnanasensenesnnes 


SEOEREREODSAD2D0E0AESOSNRONRALSOLSESASERESSERTOSHSINES SONS RONEDHRSUSOSOSSND SESE SSO S OUST ARSE AGRO RD ERSE ROUSSE SEE RESEOOUROSURSROSOREOORSGSRUSESEE EDEL ® 


70 H d YOUNG REGISTERED 
ea JERSEY COWS 
I will sell my entire herd of registered Jersey cows in milk, Raleigh and Oxford 


No old cows, no culls, 


Federal Accredited Herd. 


For Sale 


Prices $150 to $300 per head. Special 


TRUSSVILLE, ALA. 








1c 
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From a box 
to a 9-room > EE 


The Worlds Greatest Cataloque 
offers a saving on everything 
| > you buy 


‘‘ you using your Ward Catalogue regu- 


RIES PAE PETS 


nope 


HSER ees 


ee 


aaers 


larly? Do you really take advantage of 

every Opportunity for saving that this 
book has brought into your home? All over the 
world we buy for spot cash, in the most advan- 
tageous markets, to secure for you the best 
things, at the lowest prices. 


You have choice of 
33,000 guaranteed articles 


( ii It is not possible for you to find anywhere a 
afl { } ie? ue greater selection of carefully tested merchandise 
aa | Zi {N\\ than is offered inthis book. No matter what it is 
Rules CEs it. ou want to buy, whether for your personal use, 
SS l for the family, for the farm or home—yox should 
look it up in Ward’s Catalogue! You can save 
money on every purchase, and you secure a 
double saving at Ward’s, a saving in price and 
the saving that reliable, long-service goods 
always bring. 


Truly the World’s Greatest Catalogue 


This Fall’s wonderful new book has been called 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” It is offer- 
ing you a greater variety of new and stylish mer- 
chandise than ever before. This Fall Catalogue 
is the finest presentation of merchandise that 
the skill of artists, photographers and printers 
has been able to devise, with the aid of our 56 
years of experience in making catalogues. 


Radio Broadcast 


Radio’s Most Important 45 

Minutes Daily (ExceptSat- 

urday and Sunday) at 12 P.M. 
Central Standard Time 





In it you will find many more interesting 
photographs than ever before; more merchan- 
K YW ‘MC KOA aa dise is pictured in exact colors to help you see in 
KVGo fees advance just what you will get. 
A! 


Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
Farm and Home Hour 


But that is not all—it is truly the World’s great- 


Abways look it up in 


RD’S CATALOGUE 


Ww 
7¢cco e 
Use Ward’s for Fast Service 


Begin today saving money by using this book regularly. 
Don’t hesitate to send orders often. They will be started 
back to you the same day they are received. The rule at 
Ward's is: “In today—out today.’”” You will be pleased 
by the prompt service at Ward’s. There is no more 
convenient way to shop. 

You buy something almost every week. Therefore 
this book offers you a weekly saving. In the course ofa 
year you can easily save $75.00 or $100.00 or more 
through the regular use of this book. Before you buy 
always look it up in Ward’s—The World’s Greatest 
Catalogue. 


est because of the tremendous service it is render- 
ing the American Public in securing and estab- 
lishing low prices, the right price to pay for quality 
merchandise. 

Remember that whether you order from Ward’s 
a box of tacks or a 9-room house with all its 
equipment, you are protected by a money-back 
guarantee, the pledge of value which has been 
upheld since 1872. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL BALTIMORE 
PORTLAND, ORE. OAKLAND, CALIF. FORT WORTH 





